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/SOUTHERN  VI£W  OF  LINCOLN. 


Special  to  The  New   York   Times. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  Feb.  7.— In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience  which  crowded  the 
Now  Rochelle  Theatre,  Martin  W.  Little- 
ton addressed  the  New  Rochelle  Forum 
this  afternoon,  presenting  a  Southerner's 
view  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Littleton  contrasted 
the  life  of  Napoleon  with  the  lives  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  He  said  the 
two  American  statesmen  had  accom- 
plished more  for  humanity  than  any  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  modern  world. 

"  Washington  started  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic,"-  said  the  speakgfr  "  and 
Lincoln    had    to    save    it."      Mr.    Littleton 


wreck  and  ruin  of  his  rivals  and  prostrate 
States  polluted  by  his  power.  Mistaking 
the  decay  of  nature  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  turns  a  trivial  stipend  to  the  church, 
paltry  contribution  to  the  schools,  and  in 
return  expects  a  pulpit  nnd  a  chair.  This 
is  what  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  suc- 
cess, but  at  the  price  of  bleaching  bones. 

•'  Greed,  unsatiable  greed,  greed  for  vul- 
gar wealth,  for  more  than  normal  appe- 
tites desire,  has  seized  upon  us.  Against 
this  greed  for  gold  we  have  the  examples 
of  Washington's  benign  wealth  and  Lin- 
coln's simple  poverty.  Lincoln  blazed  his 
way  from  the  cabin  tq  the  crown." 

Mr.  Littleton  remarked  that  we  are  now 
being  taught  the  strenuous  life  instead  of 
the  simple  life  of  Lincoln,  and  that  peo- 
ple of  brains  and  blood  are  giving  wav  to 
brains  of  hard  and  hoarded  cash.  -**«  - 


ago  i 


little 


down  amid  the  Alleghany  hills  and  built 
a  fire  that  burned  for  days  and  years,  and 
when  the  smoke  went  up  and  the  : 
went  out  he  raked  the  ashes  and  found 
;v,;/ ;, i  iui, mmjo  melted  in  the  heat  of  sv 
and  toil.  His  genius  surely  played  a  i.___ 
ural  part,  but  the  Government  did  the 
most  to  make  him  king  of  iron.  "With  the 
Government's  sheltering  hand  against  the 
world  allied  with  nature's  countless 
wealth,  and  the  Nation's  boundless  power, 
he  took  his  toll  of  everything  that  toil 
,  r.iii,!   promote. 

"  Then    at    the    top    of    this    eomrr 
wealth    is    another    man.      He    sees    the 


CONGER 


Wallace,  Henry  (Vice  Pres.  U.S.) 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 

London,  Pays  British  Tribute 

—Robeson  Is  a  Speaker 


Citing  Abraham  iLincolnn  as  one 
who  "died  believing  that  the  rights 
of  man  were  more  precious  than 
the  rights  of  private  property," 
Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace 
told  a  world-wide  radio  audience 
yesterday  that  those  who  seek  a 

people's    peace    out    of    this    war  given,  and  the  many  cultural  and 
--*■   -ecreative    associations    in    which 


people  for  which  Lincoln  stood, 
the  Archbishop  said,  "is  not  only 
rotted  in  respect  for  the  ordinary 
man,  but  also  makes  demands  upon 
him  greater  than  any  other  politi- 
cal system. 

'If  democracy  is  to  be  real  the 
people  must  effectively  claim  their 
place  in  control  of  all  that  vitally 
affects  them — the  political  govern- 
ment first  and  foremost,  but  also 
the  industrial  concerns  to  which 
most  of  their  energy  and  time 


"shall  fight  unceasingly  against 
anyone  who  puts  the  dollar  above 
the  man." 

Mr.  Wallace,  appearing  on  an  in- 
ternational broadcast  commemo- 
rating Lincoln's  birthday,  spoke 
from  Lincoln's  Tomb  in  Springfield, 
111.  The  Vice  President  and  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  William  Temple, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
among  a  group  of  notables  who 
participated  in  the  broadcast, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  over- 
seas branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

The  broadcast  itself  was  said  to 
have  been  the  most  elaborate  in 
the  history  of  short-wave  radio, 
encompassing  the  complete  facili- 
ties of  OWI,  BBC,  United  States 
Army  transmitters  in  North  Africa 
and  the  networks  of  a  half-dozen 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Wallace  told  his  interna- 
tional audience.  "The  man  who 
cannot  see,  the  man  who  fears  and 
waits  is  not  of  the  material  of 
which  Lincoln  was  made.  Rather 
he  is  like  the  copperheads  whom 
Lincoln  fought— those  who  wanted 
peace  at  the  price  of  a  divided 
nation. 


they  occupy  their  leisure. 

"All  this  means  that  democracy 
can  thrive  only  when  men  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  fit 
themselves  to  exercise  it.  Govern' 
ment  for  the  people,  if  it  be  not 
also  by  the  people,  may  provide  for 
their  comfort  at  the  cost  of  their 
manliness." 

Peril  in  Social  Benefits 

The  Ai-chbishop  said  there  was 
"real  danger"  that  people  may 
come  to  regard  government  as  the 
universal  provider  of  pensions  and 
social  social  service  benefits 
rather  than  as  a  channel  through 
which  "their  own  service  can  be 
rendered." 

He  suggested  that,  "If  govern- 
ment is  to  be  by  the  people,  each 
citizen  must  be  fit  to  take  a  share 
in  government;  and  if  government 
is  to  be  for  the  people,  each  citizen 
must  exercise  his  share  of  govern- 
ment, not  in  the  spirit  of  self-seek- 
ing, but  in  the  spirit  of  service  tc 
his  fellow  citizens." 

The  program  was  opened  from 
New  York  by  Paul  Robeson,  actor 
and  singer,  who,  although  he  had 
appeared  before  on  short-wave 
programs,  said  never  had  the  OC' 


,  Agar,  who  is  a  special  assistant  to 
I  United  States  Ambassador  John  G. 
|Winant,  commended  the  British 
people  for  their  belief  in  sharing 
equally  the  discomforts  of  war, 
|  and  the  British  soldier  for  having 
learned  democratic  discipline. 

"I  think  that  Lincoln  must  be 
,j^ased  that  his  statue  stands  out- 
side the  British  Parliament,"  Com- 
[mander  Agar  said.  "He  is  the 
legendary  hero  of  American  de- 
mocracy, perhaps  of  world  democ- 
racy. He  knew  democracy  must 
live  by  works,  not  words.  He  must 
be  glad  to  be  honored  by  a  people, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger 
and  hardship  of  war,  teach  them- 
selves how  to  make  democracy 
more   real." 


Warns   of  "Carpetbagger 

"Those  who  seen  a  people's  peace  ?*sion  seTemed »°"  ™*lng  to  him 

have  the  right  to  see  through  the  tha?  °n  Lincoln's  birthday, 

eyes  of  Lincoln,   and  our  duty  is  Mr"   **•*»-   **»  laAtei*  ™  hthe 

continually  to  work  with  vigilance  P™g,ra™  introduced  the  Archbishop 

against  the  national  and  interna!  of  Canterbury    said,   "You  on  the 

tional    carpetbaggers    who    would  other  Slde  of  the  narrow  Atlantic 

starve  and  enslave  the  world  know  that  name— Lincoln— as  we 

"So  long  as  there  is  human  need  know  John  Milton-  and  Garibaldi; 

in  the  United  States  it  is  criminal  Lafayette   and   Sun   Yat   Sen   and 

for  men  to  be  idle.    It  is  bad  busi-  Lenin-     The    names    are    known— 

ness  and  bad  morals  to  allow  be-  thev  and  a  hundred  like  them— and 

lievers   in   scarcity   to   hold   down  they  live  forever  in  the  minds  and 

production  while  people  need  eoods  hearts  of  men  for  one  reason  main- 

and  men   are   out   of   work      The  lv:  thev  stand  for  liberty." 

people   of  America   are   our   most  Immediately  after  Mr.  Robeson's 

valuable  possession.     The   poorest,  talk>    Rosemary   Benet,    widow   of 


people   of   America   are    __. 
valuable  untapped  market." 

Mr.  Wallace  went  on: 

"Those  who  fight  for  us  in  this 
war  belong  to  many  parties,  many 
creeds  and  many  races.  This  is  a 
people's  war.  The  peace  must  be 
a  people's  peace.  Lincoln  would 
have  it  so.  We  shall  fight  unceas- 
ingly against  anyone  who  puts  the 
dollar  above  the  man.  We  shall 
win  the  people's  peace." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  spoke  from  Lambeth  Palace, 
London,  expressed  the  high  regard! 
of  the  British  people  for  Lincoln 
as  one  who  "was  himself  so  con- 
spicuously an  illustration  of  the 
democratic  principles  he  pro- 
claimed." 

Government  of,  by  and  for  the' 


the  poet,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
read  one  of  her  own  compositions 
about  Lincoln's  mother,  entitled 
"Nancy  Hawks." 

Tribute  to  Lincoln  was  also  paid 
by  Jack  Jones,  a  British  war  work- 
er from  Manchester,  England,  in 
the  United  States  studying  Ameri- 
can production  methods. 

Speaking  from  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  he  called  attention  to  the  mill 
workers  of  Manchester,  who  de- 
spite hardships  suffered  during  the 
Civil  War  through  layoffs  caused 
by  lack  of  cotton,  wrote  Lincoln 
imploring  him  to  finish  his  "provi- 
dential mission"  of  eliminating 
chattel  slavery. 

British  Unselfishness  Lauded 

From   London,    Comdr.    Herbert! 


vtfoa  j  Cj€Ln.  keo 


\ 


APRIL  15,  1865-A  MEMORY 


By  Gen.  George  B.  Loud 


•   com 


^ 


braham  Lincoln, 
rollcall.  The  camp  is 
and  sorrow.  The  regi- 
silent.  The  robins  are 
songs— seemingly  dirges 
The  fragrance  of  the 
perfumes  the  morning 
peeping  over 


mander-in-chief, 
answered  the  fin: 
shrouded  in  gloor 
mental  bands  ar< 
piping  their  math 
— to  the  Creator. 
Southern  flowers 
.  air.  The  first  faint 
the  Eastern  hills  kiss  the  drooping  flags 
he  so  loved.  There  is  no  conversation,  ex- 
cept in  subdued  undertones;  man  looks  at 
man  with  that  silent  questioning  in  which 
souls  talk  to  each  other  without  the  aia 
of  speech.  To  us  the  whole  earth  is  at  a 
standstill.  Mourners  all,  we  pace  the 
camp  streets  uncomforted,  groping  about 
like  blind  men  for  some  hand  to  lead. 
The  food  remains  untouched  upon  the 
mess  tables— the  appetites  of  all  have 
gone.  The  silent  monitors  of  grief  glisten 
in  every  eye.  A  stern  gravity  is  on  the 
faces  of  everyone.  A  great  feeling  of 
,  oppression  weighs  down  personality  and 
everything  around  us.  The  very  cane- 
brakes  bordering  the  bayous,  and  the  over. 
hanging  moss  on  the  live  oaks,  seem  to 
join   in   the   melancholy    of   the    hour. 

With  the   hush  of  death  upon  us  all,   we 

\  hear  his  plaintive  prophecy  of  long  before: 

"We    are    not    enemies,     but    friends;     we 

.   must    not    be    enemies.       Though     passion 

;  may    have    strained,    it    cannot    break    the 

bonds  of  our  affection.    The  mystic  chorda 

of    mf  nory    stretching   from    every   patriot 

grave ^and_  battlefield  to  every  living  heart 

and   hearthstone   all    over  this    broad    land, 

will    yet    swell    the    chorus    of    the    Union 

when    touched    again,    as    they   surely    will 

be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

I      April  15,   1918. 


Studying  Lincoln's  Character 

THIS  year  of  1909  has  been  distinc- 
tively marked  by  the  attention  given 
to  Lincoln.  Probably  not  a  few  of 
the  younger  people  have  been  moved 
to  think  that  he  could  not  have  done  his 
remarkable  work  if  he  had  not  been  born 
a  genius  or  an  exceptional  hero.  One 
honors  Lincoln's  memory  most  truly  not 
by  putting  him  outside  the  pale  of  average 
humanity,  but  by  studying  him  so  closely 
as  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  his  fitness 
for  a  hard  place.  "The  strongest  thing 
about  Lincoln  was  his  manliness,  his 
straightforward,  downright  honesty,"  says 


one  who  knew  him  well.  Purity  and  un- 
selfishness, ability  for  hard  work,  sympa- 
thy vyith  all  humanity,  a  sense  that  he  was 
appointed  to  his  work  and  an  unyielding 
purpose  to  do  that  work,  are  also  traits 
that  may  be  discovered  as  factors  in  his 
character.  The  more  closely  he  is  stud- 
ied, the  more  the  fact  is  made  clear  that 
his  characteristics  were  all  purely  human, 
just  such  as  any  man,  however  poor  or 
humble,  may  have  at  command,  if  only 
he  will  take  pains  with  himself.  Lincoln 
came  to  his  success  through  his  character, 
and  he  developed  that  character  out  of 
hard  environments,  out  of  diligence,  out 
of  studying  earnestly  the  best  books  he 
could  obtain,  including  the  Bible. 

Doing  one's  best  to  develop  and  use 
the  powers  one  has,  forgetting  self  in  a 
loving  outlook  upon  humanity  and  hu- 
manity's needs  —  all  this  can  make  any 
man  successful,  a  hero,  a  great  man  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term. 


A  Great  Man 

And  a  Beautiful  Picture 


LINCOLN  AND  HIS  SON 

This  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  this  is  a  most 
pleasing  picture  of  the  greatest  American  since  Washington. 
It  shows  him  in  a  moment  of  happiness  with  his  fine  boy,  whose 
after  life  proved  to  be  an  honor  to  his  father's  training. 

In  these  days  of  discouragement  it  is  well  to  repeat  a  few 
things  about  Lincoln. 

He  succeeded  because  he  had  PRINCIPLE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

He  proved  to  all  Americans  that  this  country  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  anybody  that  knows  how  to  take  it. 

He  proved  als,o  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  to  college  to 
reach  the  highest  place.  He  had  read  not  more  than  a  dozen 
serious  books  probably  when  he  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  were  all  well  chosen  and  he  had  THOUGHT 
about  them. 

It  is  what  you  yourself  think- — not  the  thoughts  of  profes- 
sors planted  in  your  head — that  makes  you  amount  to  some- 
thing. 

Lincoln  had  courage,  patience,  modesty  and  POWER,  both 
physical  and  mental. 

He  could  lift  a  full  barrel  from  the  ground,  it  is  said,  and 
when  a  man  in  a  little  town  used  improper  language  to  a  woman 
it  was  not  difficult  for  Lincoln  to  roll  that  man  on  the  ground 
and  rub  "smart-weed"  into  his  mouth  when  polite  language  was 
desirable. 

No  life  could  be  happier  than  Lincoln's;  he  worked  for  his 
country,  lived  for  his  country  and  DIED  for  his  country. 

All  must  die,  and  after  death  it  is  only  what  you  did  while 
you  lived  tha$  counts. 

Lincoln  did  all  that  he  could  do.  This  country  loves  and 
thanks  him;  his  name  will  remain  glorious  forever. 

HONOR  HIS  MEMORY. 


THE  PATRIOT  GUARDIAN. 


DEVOTED    TO    PURE   AND    UNDEFILED    AMERICAN    PATRIOTISM     AND    THE 
WELFARE     OF     THE     GUARDIANS     OF   LIBERTY 


VOLUME   I. 


ALLIANCE,    O.,    FEBRUARY,    1916. 


WASHINGTON. 


The 


no 


truth  more  thor- 
oughly establish- 
ed than  that 
there  exists  in 
the  economy  and 
course  of  nature 
an  indissolu  b  1  e 
union  between  virtue  and  happiness, 
between  duty  and  advantage,  between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  re- 
wards of  public  prosperity  and  felici- 
v:  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  per- 
:  uaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of 
Heaven  can  never  be  expected  o 
nation  that  disegards  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heav- 
en itself  has  ordained;  and  since  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally, 
::taked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people. — 
Gsorge  Washington. 


LINCOLN. 

THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 
Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war. 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  upon  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogeth- 
er  fitting  and   oroner   that   we   should 


WHO    SHALL   GUARD    US? 

We  indeed  owe  much  for  our  Lib- 
(  rties  and  free  institutions  to  George 
Washington — called  the  "Father  of 
our  country."  He  was  born  February 
22,  1732;  made  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  17n'A 

"The   first,  the  last,   the   best. 

The   Cincinnatus   of  the   West." 

The  snows  have  fallen;  the  storms 
have  beat;  and  the  grass  grown  green 
upon  his  tomb  for  many,  many  sea- 
sons; but  today  he  liveth  in  the 
Hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  no  other 
mortal    man    could    live. 

His   sufferings   and    privations    nurs- 
ing our  Republic    in    its    infancy, 
shall    never    fully    know. 


here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by„the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
he  earth. 


do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
ca.inot  dedicate,  we  cannot  eonse- 
i  rate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
They  have '  'I  he  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
ever  been  written  on  mortal  page.  { struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
Today  as  we  look  upon  our  achieve- '  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
ments  a  feeling  of  resistless  pride  detract.  The  world  will  little  note, 
steals  o'er  us  and  we  stand  and  gaze  |  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here 
witli  amazement  upon  a  country  j  but  it  can  never  Eorgel  what  they  did 
whose  foundations  have  been  laid;  here.  It  is  for  us.  the  living  rathei 
both  deep  and  broad.  Brethren  is  it .  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
,iot  our  sacred  duty  to  perpetuate  his '  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
memory?  Shall  we  not  guard  zeal-  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
ously  our  heritage  by  putting  none  is  rat lur  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
!  hi    Americans   on   picket?  to    the    greal     task    remaining    bel    re 

us     that    from     these     honored    dead. 
Do  you   know    where  a   court   of   the    we    lake    increased    devotion    to    that  I  unwilling    to    defend    their    principles 
Cuardians   ot    Liberty  might   be  organ- 1  cause    for    which    they    here    gave    the    because  they  fear  personal  or 
'    11   measure  ol   devotion      that    we    embarrassment."      Nelson    A. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 
For  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  it  was  a  grave  question, 
whether  the  French  colonies  should 
conquer  and  absorb  the  English;  or 
the  English  conquer  and  absorb  the 
French. 

The  French  occupied  the  River  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  its  adjacent 
islands;  and  had  made  explorations 
along  the  Great  Lakes;  and  had  laid 
claim  to  all  the  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  While 
the  English  and  other  European  colo- 
nies planted  a  firm  foot  on  the  At- 
retic ccast  between  Mount  Desert 
and  Cape   Hatteras. 

At  tha  outset  of  the  great  struggle 
K-ithor  side  possessed  any  very  great 
Advantage,  except,  that  the  English 
-•olonies  were  protestants  and  liberals 
Hid  their  personal  freedom  lead  to  a 
healthy  growth  of  the  colonies,  and 
rapidly  developed  them  into  this  glo- 
rious Nation  which  stands  second  to 
lone  on  earth.  The  French  progress 
.as  retarded  by  their  conservatism 
and  zeal  for  Catholicism;  and  we  may 
wall  take  courage  and  thank  God  that 
it   was   even   so. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  STAND. 
When  a  sovereign  is  faithless  to  his 
responsibilities  and  duties  he  is  de- 
throned. When  the  sovereign  citizen 
in  a  Republican  form  of  government 
is  untrue  to  his  duty  and  solemn  ob- 
ligations either  through  indifference 
or  self-interest,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  It'  every  intelligent  citizen 
has.  not  observed  the  subtle  influences 
,;i  v. '<  i  k  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
.  i  ■  ,i  .  tablished  by  our  rather:,  and 
to  inject  certain  religious  dogmas  and 
uperstitions  into  the  body  politic, 
then  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
ibserve  and  know  the  passing  history 
of  his  country.  "There  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,"  and 
cowardly    as   those   who   i 
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Editorial  Jottings 


Our  order  has  much  in  common 
with  our  Masonic  brethren  and  we  in- 
vite them  to  investigate  our  order. 

Sickness  caused  the  lateness  of 
issuing  this  month.  It  is  our  plan  to 
go  to  press  about  the  first  of  each 
month. 

We  call  attention  to  "Christianity's 
Greatest  Peril"  which  is  advertised  in 
an  other  column,  it  will  be  reviewed 
next  month. 

Quite  a  number  of  Patriotic  publi- 
cations have  found  their  way  to  oar 
!  anctum — due  mention  of  each  will  be 
made  in  time,  as  space  permits. 

By  all  means  a  Guardian  of  Liberty 
should  be  a  gentleman.  No  matter  if 
others  do  resort  to  low  vulgar  epi- 
thets, such  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
our  order. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  new  Ma- 
sonic publication  "Light,"  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Every  Mason  should  be  a 
regular   reader  of  this   most   excellent 


tion  of  courtesies  that  have  been 
shown  us.  Be  patient  we  will  get 
down  to  system  in  a  short  time  now. 

In  countries  like  this,  where  they 
have  been  raised  under  the  refining 
influence  of  Protestanism,  Roman 
Catholics  are  often  very  good  people 
in  spite  of  the  blighting  effects  of 
their    priest-ridden    ecclesiasticism. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
splendid  address  of  D.  J.  Reynolds,  de- 
livered at  the  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Patriotic  Societies  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  last  September.  It  may  be 
had  through  this  office,  price  10  cents. 

Alliance  Court  No.  4-1  and  invited 
guests  enjoyed  an  inspiring  and  in- 
structive address  in  their  hall  on  a 
recent  evening  by  Rev.  C.  J.  William- 
son, of  New  Brighton,  Pa.  Subject — 
Why  I  am  a  Protestant. 

Brethren!  For  you,  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  far  too  soon;  the  night  comes 
on  a  pace — and  as  from  post  to  post 
comes  the  response  "all  is  well,"  how 
much  more  comfortable  it  would  be 
to  know  that  there  were  '  none  but 
Americans  on  guard,"  ere  we  sleep. 

Among  the  good  things  for  which 
the  Guardians  of  Liberty  stand  are 
good  citizenship,  clean  politics  (non- 
partisan brand),  education  and  legis- 
lative   interests,   morality     and     clean 


THE    GUARDIAN    OF    LIBERTY. 

This  is  the  National  Court  organ. 
ii  is  a  splendid  little  magazine  pub- 
lished Quarterly  at  50c  a  year  at  4(» 
W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Percy  S. 
Brown  is  the  editor,  who  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  send  you  a  sample  copy.  It  con- 
tains articles  of  a  high  class  and  the 
news  in  general  of  all  courts.  If  you 
would  be  up  to  date  read  The  Guard- 
ian of  Liberty. 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    COURT 
Comes  these  words: 

"We  trust  that  your  paper  may  meet 
with    great    success    and    assure    you 

that  the  general  tone  meets  with  our 
highest  approval.  Wishing  you  suc- 
<  ess  and  prosperity  and  assuring  you 
that  if  we  can  be  of  any  service  at 
any  time  you  may  comemand   us." 

Kind  words  come  to  us  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  the  editor  of  The 
Illinois  Guardian  to  whom  we  feel 
ourself  under  lasting  obligations  for 
past  favors  may  his  tribe  increase. 


The  editor  extends  greeting  to  all 
the  brethren  whom  he  met  at  the 
State  Court  session  last  month  and 
h  .pes  the  work  throughout  the  state 
is  prospering. 

Ours  is  a  campaign  of  education. 
Look  up  some  friend  to  whom  you  can 
hand  or  mail  some  book  or  circular 
concerning  our  order  and  its  work. 
Invite  him  to  join  us. 

Will  each  reader  of  this  paper  kind- 
ly see  to  it  that  his  neighbor  has  a 
chance  to  subscribe.  This  is  our  only 
means  lor  reaching  the  public.  Can't 
you  send  us  a  club  of  4  this  month 
yet  we  need  them  and  they  will  bene- 
fit   your 


In   our  rush  to  get  to  press  at  this 


late   date   we 


iverlook    the    men- 1  tj( 


Our  patriotic  order  is  founded  on 
bed  rock,  it  has  a  reputation  to  keep 
up,  it  has  strict  by-laws  to  live  up  to, 
it  insists  on  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  schools, 
and  one  flag. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Wm.  Lloyd 
Clark  stating  that  he  would  begin  a 
long  series  of  lectures  in  Malvern, 
Ohio,  February  1st.  As  this  place  is 
near  to  Alliance,  many  of  our  people 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ilege to  hear  him  again.  Also,  other 
Courts  should  take  advantage  of  Bro. 
Clark's  presence  in  the  State  and  ar- 
range for  campaigns.  Alliance  Court 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  material 
gain  in  membership — Try  him. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  learned 
that  the  above  engagement  has  been 
canceled — no   particulars. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  take  any  man's 
private  opinion  as  against  the  official 
transaction  of  the  body  of  which  he 
may  be  a  member?  If  the  Roman  Hie- 
rarchy has  declared  mil  and  void  all 
Protestant  marriages  can  any  private 
Roman  catholic's  utterance  make  it 
otherwise?  This  reasoning  applies  to 
all  the  other  positions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  on  vital  matters  con- 
eming  the  future  welfare  of  our  Na- 


WASHINGTON  IN  HISTORY. 
No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washing- 
ton was  grave  and  courteous  in  ad- 
dress ;  his  manners  were  simple  and 
unpretending;  his  silence  and  the  se- 
rene calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of 
a  perfect  self-mastery;  but  there  was 
little  in  his  outer  bearings  to  reveal 
the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his 
figure,  with  all  the  simple  majesty  of 
an  ancient  statue,  out  of  the  smaller 
passions,  the  meaner  impulses  of  the 
world  around  him.  It  was  only  as  the 
weary  fight  went  on  that  the  colo- 
nists learned,  little  by  little,  the  great- 
ness of  their  leader — his  clear  judg- 
ment, his  heroic  endurance,  his  si- 
lence under  difficulties,  his  calmness 
in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the 
patience  with  which  he  waited,  the 
quickness  and  hardness  with  which 
he  struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense 
of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its 
task  through  resentment  or  jealousy, 
that  never  through  war  or  peace  felt 
the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that 
knew  no  aim  save  that  of  guarding 
the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  no  personal  longing  save  that  of 
returning  to  his  own  fireside  when 
their  freedom  Was  secured.  It  was  al- 
most unconsciously  that  men  learned 
to  cling  to  Washington  with  a  trust 
and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have 
won,  and  to  regard  him  with  a  rev- 
erence which  still  hushes  us  in  pres- 
ence of  his  memory.— t J.  R.  Green; 
History  of  the  English  People.) 


|]I  Don't  fail  to  order  a  copy 

of  "Christianity's  Greatest 

Peril."    See  "ad."  on  last  page 
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The  Secretary  of  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  is  a  Catholic  priest  of 
culture  and  intellectual  attainments. 
His  name  is  Ma  Sher  Fu.  So  says  the 
Catholic  Exponent.  Could  this  have 
any  bearing  on  the  recent  political  situ- 
ation in  China?  Think  a  little  on  some 
of  China's  past  history. 

There  is  ere  long  to  be  a  State  relig- 
ion in  this  country,  and  that  religion  is 
to  be  Roman  Catholic.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  to  wield  his  vote  for  this 
purpose.— Catholic  World,    New  York. 

Head  of  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Patrick  T.  Moran,  a  prominent 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
has  been  unanimously  re-elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce.— The    Catholic    Columbian. 

THE    MENACE    NOT    GUILTY. 

The  vindication  of  the  Menace  at 
its  recent  trial  in  the  U.  S.  court  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  proves  the  worth  of  our 
constitutional  rights.  The  Menace 
may  be  too  radical  for  sleepy  go-easy 
Americans      and      stand-patter      politi- 

a  s  who  care  nothing  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country  if  they  can 
make  the  present  serve  them  in  their 
political  aspirations.  Nevertheless  it 
has  laid  bare  a  mass  of  corruption 
that  cannot  be  ignored  and  no  insti- 
tution can  go  on  in  such  condition 
without  being  indeed  and  in  truth  a 
very  menace  to  the  future  welfare  of 
cur  great  country.  True  Americans 
must  be  aroused  until  they  shall  rise 
up  to  say.  "thus  far— but  no  farther 
shalt    thou    go.'' 

Nothing  but  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  R.  C.  cnurch  can  satisfy  the 
true   Patriots   of  America. 

We  know  that  there  are  a  few  good 
loyal  Americans  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  say  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Pope  in  Matter;:  politi- 
cal. But  this  counts  but  little  in  the 
face  of  tlie  declared  intentions  of  the 
Hierarchy  with  reference  to  authority 
in  civil  matters — and  until  their  atti- 
tude from  this  high  source  changes 
the  war  will  not  cease.  Private  opin- 
ion   settles   nothing. 

No  use  to  "holler"  liar,  persecution 
or  anything  of  the  kind-  No  use  to 
plead  the  necessity  of  making  the  It. 
C.  church  known-  great  smoke  it  lias 
been  known,  is  known  and  stands  out 
boldly  before  the  public— yea  it  is  too 
well  known  now  to  go  on  as  it  is — 
"Go  wash" — and  then  come  and  show 
ielf  clean  before  the  world — "He 
that  covers  iiis  sin  shall   not  prosper." 

The  Converted  Catholic  has  been 
(hanged  to  The  Protestant  Review. 
H  i  an  alil\  ediieii  m;iga/.inc.  Sub- 
:  i  ription  $1 .50  per  year.  331  W.  57th 
Street,  New    York 


Washington  INSTITUTED  Liberty         | 

Lincoln  ENFORCED  Liberty  | 

I  We  need  Guardians  to  GUARD  Liberty  f 


FORMATION. 


<§>  We  were  formed  by  such  men  as  Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  % 

X  Miles  and  Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  Baird  (now  heads  of  our  order)  f 

X  to  combat  any  attempt  to  take  from  our  citizens  any  natural  I* 

*  born  rights  or  interference  with  their  sovereign  citizenship  % 
f  in  any  way.     We  are  not  an  anti-Catholic  order. 

X  '  <* 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  INTERFERENCE  % 

i  % 

%  Sectarian  teaching  in  Public  Schools.     Putting  religious  *> 

%  authority  above  the  state.     Attempts  to  curtail  the  freedom  % 

*  of  the  press.     The  preventing    of    free    speech.     Cunning  at-  £ 

♦  tempts  to  prevent  people  from  thinking  for  themselves.  Ma-  j* 
%  nipulation  of  taxes  for  sectarian  purposes.  These  and  a  hun-  >•> 
X  dred  more,  all  constitute  a  vicious  attempt  to  take  from  our  % 
'>  people  and  this  government  those  principles  that  have  made  |* 

♦  it  the  haven  of  liberty  for  the  world. 

$  PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  | 

Y  Lack  of  interest  and  therefore  lack  of  knowledge  of  the   X 

f  bold  attempts  now  being  made  as  above  outlined  will   ulti-   * 

X  mately  lead  to  blood-shed.     Isn't  it  better  to  become  informed    f 

X  that  you  may  warn  others  of  approaching  danger?                        % 

WORK  WITH  US 

%  Be  a  student  of  Governmental  affairs  with  us.     Learn  the  f 

$  best  means  of  doing  this  grand  educational  work.     Assist  us  X 

X  that  we  may  assist  others.     Let  us  in  the  most  friendly  man-  * 

♦  ner  remind  our  enemies  of  their  errors  and  aid  their  reforma-  X 
X  tion.  X 
|                                               LITERATURE 

%  Read  our  principles  elsewhere  in  this  paper  and  then  send   1; 

%    for  a  petition,  or  for  further  literature.     Live  courts  all  over    % 

*  the  state,  and  more  needed.  5* 

♦+♦  An   organizer  and   literature  may   be   had   by  addressing  this  paper,      ' 

%     Box   51,   Mt.   U.   Station,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  WILL  PREVENT  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  POLITICAL  FROM  INTIMIDATING  OUR  CITIZENS  AND  FROM 
SUCCEEDING  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  "MAKE  AMERICA  CATHOLIC"  IS 
"ORGANIZED  EDUCATION"  ON  FREE  SPEECH,  FREE  PRESS,  FREE 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  ABSOLUTE  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE.  WE  TEACH  THESE  PRINCIPLES.  JOIN  US  AND  "BE  AN 
EDUCATOR."— PRO     BONO     PUBLICO. 

We  are  prepard  to  execute  all  manner  of 

LODGE  PRINTING 

When  in  need  let  us  estimate  for  you 
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THE   FREEMASONS 

IN    WASHINGTON 

Wshington,  D.  C,  Jan.  19,  1916. — 
The  Sphinx  is  strengthening  its  hold 
on  official  Washington.  It  has  recent- 
ly organized  Masonic  clubs  in  all  the 
executive  departments,  to  increase  its 
influence  there.  On  Jan.  14  delegates 
rom  nine  of  these  clubs  held  a  reunion 
at  a  hotel  here.  The  clubs  represented 
were  the  Trowel  Club,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Ionic  Club,  of 
the  Treasury  Department;  Compass 
Club,  of  the  Postoffice  Department; 
Fellowship  Club,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing;  Ashler  Club, 
of  the  State  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  the  White  House;  Level 
Club,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ;  Trestle-Board  Club,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  South  Gate 
Club,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  Italian-American  Club,  composed 
of  Italians  of  the  District.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  clubs  is  about  2,000 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  W. 
Jermane,  Grand  Master  of  the  Dis- 
trist,  and  George  Fleming  Moore,  Su- 
preme Commander. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  organ- 
izations there  are  the  Circle  Club, 
composed  of  Masons  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Lambskin  Club  formed  by  employes 
of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Unless  one  belongs  to  one  of  those 
clubs,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  along  in  a  Government 
position  here. — The  Catholic  Colum- 
bian. 

The  part nts  who  send  their  children 
to  schools  where  God's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned or  His  ways  spoken  of,  are  not 
doin  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  they 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
-Catholic  Guardian,    Pontiac,  Mich. 

(j  i  eautii'ul  for  patriot  dream 

That    sees   beyond   the  years 
Thine    alabaster   cities    gleam 

Undinimed    by   human   tears! 
America!     America! 

(Sod   shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
Ai:d  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

—Katharine   Leo   Bates 

"My  object  has  been  to  produce,  if 
possible,  temper  of  greater  watchful 
ness:  to  promote  the  early  and  prov- 
ident fear  which,  says  Mr.  Burke,  is 
the  mother  of  necessity;  to  distrust 
that  lazy  way  of  thought  which  ac- 
knowledges no  danger  until  it  thund- 
ers :  t  the  doors;  to  warn  my  country- 
mei!  against  the  velvet  paw  and 
smooth  and  soft  exterior  of  a  system 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  foundations 
of   civil    order,   and    which    any   one   of 


MUST    BECOME    AMERICANS. 

Our   country    is   a    mixture   of   all    na 

tionalities,   and      we      welcome    them 

But  they  must   become    Americans.    In 

Europe 


In 


id    El 


lish.      In    this 
only    for    Americans.  We    have    no 

room  for  Italians,  Germans,  Irish  or 
English.  We  want  no  little  Germa- 
nies,  Italies  or  Irelands.  If  a  man 
comes  here  to  make  this  his  home  he 
should  make  it  his  country,  and  be 
loyal  to  its  government,  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  institutions,  and  train  his 
children    to    be    loyal,    not    to    the    flag 

.      Then 


Of 

his  old  mo 

ther  c 

ountry.  b 

glo 

rious    red, 

white 

and    bin 

he  i 


elcoir. 
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Joes   he   become  an   Am 

cannot   do  this,  or   will   i 

sooner  he  gjes  home  the  better.     } 

can    love    the    Irish    in    Ireland    bet 

than    we    can    love    them    i'i    Amer 

when    they    will    not    be    Americans 

Rev.  W.  .J.  Johnson.. 


Sir  Thomas  Shaughness,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was 
made  a  Baron  by  King  George  at  the 
New  Year.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee 
and  is  a  Catholic.     See  how  it  is  done? 


THE    MENACE    AND    THE 

POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  expected  has  happened  and  the 
Missouri  sheet  has  been  declared  by 
a  jury  in  a  Federal  court— "not  guil- 
ty," thought  the  jury  took  twentv 
hours  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 
After  the  Watson  case  in  Georgia! 
this  was  rather  to  be  anticipated.  One 
may  well  doubt  whether  a  jury  in  any 
part  of  the  land  could  be  found  that 
would  do  otherwise.  The  remedy  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Postal 
Department.  Very  strange  that  this 
department,  the  other  day,  could  find 
a  way  to  bar  from  the  mails  the  works 
of  a  popular  novelist  because  he  wrote 
some  words  derogatory  to  our  military 
powers.  It  did  not  take  very  long  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  No  Federal 
jury  or  trial  was  needed,  but  when  a 
question  comes  up  affecting  the  good 
name  and  loyalty  of  twentv  million  of 
American  eitirens— oh,  put  it  into  the 
hopper  of  a  court  and  then  postal  offi- 
cials ^  -' 


the  criticism 


laws. 


Ho 


these  jo, 
the   pre 


■  out- 


tration  hope  for  warm  approval  frcm 
Catholics,  when  their  di-arest  feelings 
are  thus  allowed  to  be  ridiculed  and 
abused,  and  their  loyalty  maligned? 
It  looks  as  if  the  ballotbox  must  be 
appealed  to  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  final  ad]  idication. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Tumulty  might  find  an- 
other New  Jersey  doctor  who  is  wil- 
ling to  receive  a  letter  that  will  at 
tempt  to  explain  this  burning  question 
for  his  superior.— The  Catholic  Colum- 
bian, Columbus.  O. 


<  By  AT/GTJETT/S  C0NEAD  EKHOLM 

The  Book  All  Tree  Anericuas  ShomM  Bead 


manhood  to  dc  f :  :id  and  upheld  our  Protes- 
tant institutions  «■  i  principles,  and  appeals 
to  all  classes  to  tandbestin 
American  citizenship.  AUtrue  Americans  will 
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"United  we  stand.  Divided  we  fall." 
Therefore,  we  insist,  if  you  do  not 
fully  agree  with  us  and  our  method:;, 
the  only  consistent  thing  for  you  is 
to  withdraw  from  our  order  as  we 
will  be  far  stronger  without  you  than 
with    you. 


Free  speech,  free  press,  peaceable 
ssembly  and  petition  are  our  consti- 
utional   rights. 
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/  ITERATURE 

L    and  Life 

By  WILBUR  DWIGHT  DUNKEL 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

No  one  denies  the  times  made  Lincoln 
an  important  man.  But  his  character  was 
even  greater  than  the  demands  of  his  cru- 
cial task.  Patience,  honesty,  and  humility 
became  in  his  life  more  than-  ideals.  And 
he  made  them  real  under  trying  conditions. 
For  he  had  cause  for  anger.  Politics  foster 
duplicity.  And  his  office  would  have  justified 
pride  in  any  man!  But  Lincoln  had  char- 
acter, that  seldom  understood  and  hardly 
definable    spirit    that    denotes    the    man. 

Of  all  the  expressions  of  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln's character,  here  is  one  which  strikes 
the  point.  This  excerpt  is  taken  from  the 
Address  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Ben- 
jamin   Disraeli    on    May    1,    1865: 

In  the  character  of  the  victim  (Lincoln), 
and  even  in  the  accessories  of  his  last 
moments,  there  is  something  so  homely  and 
innocent  that  it  takes  the  question,  as  it 
were,  out  of  all  the  pomp  of  history  and 
the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy — it  touches 
the  heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  the 
domestic   sentiment   of    mankind. 

Consider  those  words:  homely,  innocent, 
heart  of  nations,  and  domestic  sentiments! 
Do  we  today  still  value  those  qualities? 
Present-day  competition  for  work  leads 
students  to  seek  special  skills.  For  the  em- 
ployment manager  inquires:  "What  can  you 
do?"  And  students  may  smile  at  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  building  character.  Yet 
Lincoln  offered  chiefly  character.  He  learned 
to  speak  and  write  effectively.  He  had  com- 
mon sense  and  ingenuity.  We  honor  his 
character. 
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Character  of  Lincoln 


No  other  American,  except  Lin- 
coln, has  affected  us  in  quite  the 
same  way.  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  young  men 
to  Washington,  were  a  marvelously 
gifted  pair.  Each  said,  wrote  and 
accomplished   things    of   vast   importance. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  so 
eloquent  an  expression  of  human  aspiration 
that  Jefferson's  fame  lives  with  it.  Hamil- 
ton, brilliant  as  he  was,  survives  chiefly  for 
scholars  and  bankers. 

Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Revolutionary 
figures  except  John  Marshall,  whose  most 
important  work  was  done  later,  have  faded 
into  mere  names  in  history  books.  Marshall 
still  influences  our  lives  because  he  made 
the  Supreme  Court  the  final  authority  in  our 
government. 

Marshall  was  never  a  popular  hero  but  he 
was  a  clear  thinker  and  he  understood  the 
drift  of  the  Republic.  In  countless  ways 
the  Supreme  Court  is  able  to  touch  our  lives 
because  John  Marshall  gave  it  the  right  to 
define  what  is  constitutional.  If  Congress 
had  the  authority  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  it  passes,  our  problems 
would  be  very  different.  The  prohibition 
riddle,  for  one  thing,  would  be  easier  to  an- 
swer. After  these  men  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  lasts  because  he  was  witty 
and  a  picturesque  dabbler  in  science,  not 
many  stood  out  until  Lincoln  came.  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun  talked  about  issues  now 
obsolete  and  their  influence  is  ended. 

Lincoln  was  different.  His  fate,  too,  was 
tied  up  with  slavery  and  the  Union,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  man  was  so  generous  and  there 
was  so  much  lyric  beauty  in  some  of  his 
speeches  that  he  is  cherished  more  as  a  saint 
than  as  a  President  or  a  statesman. 

We  don't  know  how  history  will  treat  the 
men  who  occupied  high  places  in  the  World 


John  Marshall,  great 

Chief  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court 


War.  War  itself  makes  no  heroes  even 
though  it  does  search  out  the  qualities  of 
men. 

When  all  the  controversy  has  passed  and 
the  passion  has  been  dissipated,  Woodrow 
Wilson  may  stand  out  as  the  man  who  sensed, 
more  wisely  than  his  contemporaries,  the 
tendency  of  the  time. 

If,  finally,  we  are  driven  by  need  to  co- 
operate in  a  league  with  other  governments, 
Wilson  will  take  his  place  among  those  who 
mightily  have  influenced  successive  genera- 
tions.   History  will  write  that  verdict. 

When  you  do  set  down  the  names  of  those 
worth  remembering  because  still  important, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  men  live  only 
for  the  public  service  they  render. 

Nor  is  this  true  only  of  statesmen.  Poets, 
philosophers,  scientists,  artists,  musicians, 
live  only  as  long  as  their  works  are  useful 
or  amusing.  Who  serves  only  himself  is 
quickly  forgotten. 


Thomas  Jeffe 


King  Tut  And  Lincoln 
Called  Kinsmen 

By  United   Press 

NEW  LONDON,  Conn.— 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  descend- 
ant  of  King  Tut,  one-time  ruler 
of  the  Egyptians,  Prof,  Henry 
W.  Lawrence  Jr.,  of  the  Con- 
necticut College  for  Women, 
told  his  history  class  today. 

Lawrence  said  the  family  of 
Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
had  been  traced  to  England  and 
the  Roman  conquest.  He  said 
the  Romans  used  Egyptian 
troops  in  the  occupation  of 
Britain. 

One  of  the  officers  was  a  noble 
Egyptian  bearing  the  name  of 
Ankh,  a  descendant  of  King 
Tut-Ankh-Amen.  He  decided  to 
settle  permanently  in  Britain, 
starting  the  family  that  later 
changed  the  name  to  Hanks, 
Prof.  Lawrence  said. 


• 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  T.  Neville  and 
daughter  of  Kewanee,  were  after- 
noon guests.  Neville  is  an  attorney, 
and,  as  a  recreation,  hunts  with  a 
camera.  His  game  is  winning  him 
fame.  He  has  won  national  fame  as 
subterrestrial  artist.  His  lantern 
slides  of  the  caves  of  the  county 
show  the  inside  of  the  world  about 
as  beautiful  as  the  outside.  He  is  not 
a  man  of  one  idea,  but  takes  to  the 
historical,    and    has    Lincoln     as     his 

'  model.  He  has  photographed  many 
of  the  scenes  made  famous  by  the 
great  American,  and  hundreds  of  his 

,  pictures    add    to    the    interest   of   the 

1  collection  at  his  tomb. 


Anon, 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Wisdom,  His  Heritage 

to  Nation,  Stands  Test  of  Time 


T7ANISHING  years  have  failed 
*  to  dim  the  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Instead  they  have 
served  to  bring  home  to  new 
generations  the  value  of  his  her- 
itage— the  wisdom  which  was 
the  mainstay  of  a  nation  during 
its  throes  of  disunion  and  which 
is  as  applicable  today  as  then. 

During  the  hectic  prohibition 
era  and  since,  extreme  reformers 
might  have  garnered  something 
of  value  from  a  speech  made  9  3 
years  ago,  in  Springfield,  111.,  by 
the  great  war-time  president. 
He  said,  then,  in  part: 

"When  the  conduct  of  men  is 
to  be  influenced,  persuasion- 
kind,  unassuming  persuasion — 
should  ever  be  adopted.  It  is  an 
old  and  true  maxim  that  'a  drop 
of  honey  catches  more  flies  than 
a  gallon  of  gall.' 

"So  with  men.  If  you  would 
win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first 
convince  him  that  you  are  his 
6incere  friend.  His  heart  is  the 
great  high  road  to  his  reason." 

This  Lincolnian  policy  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the 
marvelous  mastery  of  the  hu- 
man heart  which,  together  with 
his  keen  appeal  to  the  human 
mind,  accounted  for  the  rise  to 
eminence  of  the  humble  mid- 
western  rail-splitter. 

/"\NE  of  the  great  president's 
*J  sentences  embraced  a  whole 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  open- 
mindedness: 

"Holding  it  a  sound  maxim 
that  it  is  better  only  to  be  some- 
times right  than  at  all  times 
wrong,  as  soon  as  I  discover  my 
opinions  to  be  erroneous  I  shall 
be  ready  to  renounce  them." 

However,  it  is  in  the  field  of 
public  issues  that  Lincoln's  coun- 
sel has  widest  value  to  posterity. 
He  put  in  a  sentence  the  whole 
meaning  of  democracy  when  he 
said  in  a  debate: 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without 
that  other's  consent." 


His  kindness  and  gentleness 
— two  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
outstanding  traits — are  mir- 
rored in  this  splendid  photo- 
graph, the  existence  of  which 
was  not  known  until  a  year 
ago.  An  Ohioan  discovered  it 
in  his  collection  of  historical 
pictures.  Investigation  disclosed 
that  it  was  taken  late  in  1803 
in  a  Washington,  D.  C„  studio; 
and  that  it  had  lain  obscured 
in   a    box   of   plates   since   that 


Advice  worth  heeding  in  these 
critical  post-depression  times  is 
Lincoln's  statement: 

"We  must  not  be  led  by  ex- 
citement and  passion  to  do  that 
which  our  sober  judgments 
would  not  approve  in  our  cooler 
moments.  ...  In  grave  emer- 
gencies, moderation  is  generally 
safer  than  radicalism." 

And  yet  the  president  was  no 
stubborn,  arch-conservative 
standpatter.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"This  country,  with  its  insti- 
tutions, belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
government,  they  can  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of 
amending  it,  or  their  revolution- 


ary right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it. 

"If  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, upon  vital  questions  af- 
fecting the  whole  people,  is  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  .  .  . 
the  people  will  have  ceased  to 
be  their  own  rulers. 

"Labor  is  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the 
superior  of  capital  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration." 

These  words,  which  clearly  il- 
lustrate President  Lincoln's  re- 
markable grasp  of  fundamentals, 
might  have  been  spoken  within 
the  last  several  years. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  ninety  years  to-day  since  Lincoln 
was  born,  and  it  is  almost  thirty-four 
years  since  he  died.  If  he  had  lived  till 
the  present  time  ho  would  be  only  a  lit- 
I  tie  older  than  Gladstone,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  year,  wa?  at  his  death.  He 
would  have  passed  but  little  beyond  the 
years  of  Morrill,  whose  death  took  place 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Leo  XIII.,  who  is  still 
actively  at  work,  was  born  only  about  a 
year  later  than  Lincoln.  Ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  ex-Congressman  Rich- 
ard W.  Thompson  was  born  only  a  few 
months  after  Lincoln.  A  man  is  now 
alive  who  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time,  half  a  century  ago,  when  Lincoln 
was  in  the  House,  and  he  was  seven 
years  older  than  Lincoln.  This  is  James 
W.  Bradbury,  of  Maine.  A  man  was  liv- 
ing and  active  until  about  two  weeks 
ago  who  was  born  eight  years  before  Lin- 
coln. This  was  Gen.  George  S.  Greene. 
Possibly  if  the  crime  which  cut  his  life 
short  had  been  averted  Lincoln  would  be 
alive  to-day,  f<.r  his  physical  vigor  was 
remarkable.  Had  his  life  been  spared 
for  even  two  or  three  years  longer  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  country  might 
have  been  widely  and  happily  different. 

The  last  trace  of  the  discrimination 
against  the  South  except  that  imbedded 
in  the  three  latest  amendments  to  the 
constitution  will  be  swept  away  when 
a  bill,  now  before  Congress,  is  enacted 
removing  the  disabilities  which  disquali- 
fy ex-Confederates  from  serving  as  ju- 
rors in  federal  courts.  The  latest  dis- 
crimination of  real  importance  against 
ex-Confederates  disappeared  in  IS 
when  the  barrier  was  removed  which 
shut  out  from  service  as  officers  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  per- 
sons who,  like  Gens.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  and 
Wheeler,  resigned  from  the  army  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  work  of  removing  the  discrimination 
against  ex-Confederates  was  begun  by 
President  Grant  when  he  appointed 
Longstreet  and  Mosby  to  federal  offices. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  work  is  not 
entirely  completed  yet,  but  promises  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present 
Congress,  when  the  juror  bill  passes. 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  task  of  remi 
ing  all  the  social  and  political  traces 
the  civil,  war  would  have  been  finished 
long  ago  if  Lincoln  had  lived  to  serve 
his  second  term.  The  task  would  have 
been  smaller,  and  It  would  have  been  a 
complished  much  earlier. 

Lincoln's  career  Is  a  vital  Illustration 
of  the  truth  that  in  a  democracy  the 
emergency  usually  brings  forth  the  man 
who  is  qualified  to  meet  it.  Had  the 
slavery  issue  been  settled  a  quarter  of  , 
a  century  earlier  or  later  Lincoln's  name  [ 
would  probably  have  been  unknown  out-  | 


side  his  own  state.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  any  marked  degree  from 
many  of  the  other  men  who  were  in  that 
chamber  and  who  are  now  forgotten.  The 
slavery  question,  however,  in  the  menac- 
ing shape  in  which  it  presented  itself 
when  the  Douglas  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
forced  freedom  to  fight  for  existence  in 
territory  dedicated  to  it  forever  by  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  made  Lin- 
coln's mission  in  the  world  manifest,  and 
his  subsequent  connection  with  events 
became  inevitable.  He  was,  so  far  as  hu- 
man knowledge  can  discern,  the  only 
man  who  could  have  dealt  satisfactorily 
and  adequately  with  the  complex  and 
vital  problems  of  the  hour.  Apparently 
the  history  of  the  war  epoch  would  have 
been  different  if  Lincoln  had  not  lived. 
The  record  of  the  restoration  period 
would  also  have  been  altered  if  his  life 
had  lasted  a  few  years  longer.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  most  markedly  individual 
men  in  human  history.  To  ask  why,  from 
his  humble  origin  and  unpromising  en- 
vironment, such  a  potent  personality  as 
Lincoln  was  evolved  is  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of 
the  workings  of  Providence. 


Anon. 


Lincoln,  Then  and  Now 

On  Friday  of  this  week  Washington  will 
observe  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  house  in  Carroll  Row  on  First 
Street,  opposite  the  Capitol,  where  he  lived 
as  an  obscure  congressman  is  gone.  Other 
landmarks  long  and  intimately  associated 
with  his  life  in  the  nation's  capital  have 
vanished  under  the  transforming  hand  of 
progress.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  if 
even  the  father  of  his  country  who  pro- 
posed this  site  for  the  federal  city,  helped 
to  finance  its  purchase,  planned  its  streets, 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  Capitol,  and  fur- 
nished it  a  name,  occupies  a  more  com- 
manding place  in  the  thoughts  of  capital 
dwellers  than  does  Lincoln. 

Many  of  those  who  opposed  his  policies 
in  Senate,  House,  Cabinet,  and  field  are 
lost  in  the  mists  of  the  intervening  years. 
Even  his  staunchest  helpers  are  becoming 
shadowy.  Clinton  Colfax,  the  speaker  of 
the  House,  who  one  turbulent  day  relin- 
quished his  chair  to  move  the  expulsion  of 
Alexander  Long;  Secretary  Stanton,  be- 
whiskered  and  bespectacled,  who  was  at  his 
post  almost  day  and  night  in  the  War 
Office;  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward,  the  courtly 
and  erudite  Secretary  of  State;    Charles 

Sumner,  dictatorial  yet  in  eloquence  help- 
ing to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of 
Webster  and  Clay,  and  old  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, whose  club  foot  carried  him  limping 
into  many  a  fray — these,  too,  were  among 
the  giants. 

However,  their  statures  are  dwarfed  and 
the  lineaments  of  their  features  are  becom- 
ing blurred  by  the  receding  years.  Lincoln 
keeps  moving  into  the  foreground,  always 
a  bit  taller,  his  features  etched  more  clearly 
against  the  fast-dimming  background.  Few 
who  were  here  in  Washington  with  Lincoln 
have  promise  of  enduring  fame.  Chase  with 
his  jealousy,  Greeley  with  his  impatience, 
McClellan  with  his  rivalry,  and  Horatio 
Seymour  with  his  scheming  are  but  fading 
figures  on  a  far  horizon. 

And  this  evidence  of  survival  applies  to 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    In  the  midst 


of  dramatic  political  and  war  sensations  im- 
patient critics  complained  that  Lincoln  was 
"aggravatingly  slow."  The  unreasonable 
Abolitionists  censured  him  for  his  delay  in 
issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 
radicals  in  both  political  parties  publicly 
denounced  him  for  being  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  his  cautious  and  unpopular 
commander-in-chief,  General  Halleck.  Be- 
cause he  declined  to  sign  the  Davis-Wade 
Reconstruction  Bill  drawn  up  in  heat  and 
jammed  through  Congress  in  haste,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  reviled  him  for 
the  delay  he  caused.  However,  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  the  outraged  South,  and  the 
bewildered  North  in  the  dark  reconstruction 
days  had  time  to  regret  that  the  wisdom  and 
the  charity  of  the  man  who  lay  sleeping  in 
an  Illinois  grave  had  gone  unheeded.  Now 
that  seventy  years  have  passed  most  men 
will  accept  as  one  of  the  truest  observations 
ever  made  of  Lincoln  that  of  an  eminent 
contemporary,  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  The  Sun, 
in  his  tribute  to  his  timeliness:  "He  never 
stepped  too  soon  and  he  never  stepped  too 
late." 

Vanishing  Prejudices 

On  a  hillside  high  above  the  Potomac  the 
stately  Lee  Mansion  looks  out  from  the  old 
oaks  upon  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  One  Sun- 
day morning  Robert  E.  Lee  rode  down  the 
lane,  worshiped  at  Alexandria,  and  forever 
said  farewell  to  this  place.  Often  during 
the  years  of  the  terrible  conflict  he  wrote 
Mary  Custis  Lee  of  his  anxiety  for  her 
childhood  home  in  which  four  of  their  chil- 
dren had  been  born  and  to  which  he  had 
returned  after  many  hard  campaigns  for 
his  country  in  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Recently  on  the  one  hundred  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  a  Northern  Repub- 
lican congressman  told  an  assembly  of 
Southerners  that  he  anticipated  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  Congress  a  bill  to  make  of 
that  old  home  a  national  shrine.  Thus  in 
strange  beauty  Robert  E.  Lee  comes  riding 
back  to  disarm  the  children  of  the  preju- 
dices of  their  fathers.  And  all  through  thp 
Southland  doors  of  esteem  once  bolted 
against  Lincoln  swing  open  to  receive  the 
great-hearted  American  who  made  his  way 
up  from  a  Southern  cabin. 


Anon. 
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Our  Heritage  in  Lincoln 

HERE  are  men  still  living  who  were  boys  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
first  saw  the  light  in  his  tragically  poor  home.  Yet  we  live  in  a  new 
world.  The  prairies  over  which  his  father  wandered  are  farms  of 
almost  incalculable  wealth.  The  crude  towns  in  which  he  practiced  law 
are  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The  nation  whom  he  served  and 
helped  reconstruct,  is  no  longer  rent  by  sectional  strife,  and  the  issues  which 
he  confronted  have  passed  into  history. 

Yet  Lincoln  himself  is  still  a  vivid  figure  and  potent  influence.  Men 
equally  honored  by  the  vote  of  their  fellow  countrymen  have  become  little 
more  than  names  in  the  growing  list  of  presidents,  but  he  is  still  "Father 
Abraham." 

A  nation's  great  men  are  its  real  wealth,  but  most  of  all  the  men  who 
personify  its  ideals. 

A  civil  war  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  heroes. 

But  our  heritage  in  the  memory  of  Lincoln  is  something  more  even  than 
that  of  men  like  Grant  in  the  North  or  Lee  in  the  South.  The  new  Nation 
honors  both  these  great  military  chieftains,  but  their  greatness  lies  in  a 
field  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  outgrow.  The  genius  of  America  is  not 
militarv. 


No  more  is  it  merely  commercial.    "We  are  not  going  down  into  history 
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simply  as  a  people  who  exploited  the  all  but  limitless  wealth  of  a  new 
continent.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  we  have  done  that  and  are  still  doing  it, 
but  America  is  more  than  bank  accounts. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of  a  nation  appear  in  the  men  it  most  honors, 
just  as  the  very  heart  of  humanity  is  seen  in  the  lives  it  has  counted  as 
divine. 

The  mere  conqueror  may  appeal  to  the  savage  still  latent  within  us,  but 
the  men  we  count  our  real  leaders  are  not  our  soldiers  or  those  who  have 
merely  grown  rich.  They  are  the  men  who  have  been  able  to  personify 
our  best  ideals  of  justice  and  honor,  democracy  and  service. 


And  among  all  the  men  whom  the  United  States  honors  as  incarna- 
tions of  such  ideals  Lincoln  is  foremost.  Other  men  have  stood  for  one  or 
more,  national  virtues,  but  he  is  unique  in  that  he  stands  for  all. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  our  estimate  of  him  is  historically 
accurate.  It  may  be  that  we  have  read  into  his  character  that  which  he  did 
not  embody.  The  critic  may  distinguish  between  the  Lincoln  of  history 
and  the  Lincoln  of  popular  belief,  but  such  discrimination  has  no  power 
outside  of  academic  circles. 

Our  estimate  of  him  may  be  too  generous,  but,  whether  idealized  or  not, 
the  real  Lincoln  is  now  this  portrait. 

For  in  him  the  American  people  find  the  personification  of  democracy. 
He  is  the  symbol  of  that  America  which  seems  daily  nearer,  in  which  privi- 
lege is  to  yield  to  worth,  and  devotion  to  the  common  good  is  to  triumph 
over  legalized  freebooting.  Unsentimental  loyalty  to' ideals,  unpretentious 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  simple  and  unquestioning  devo- 
tion to  those  forces  which  from  the  chaos  of  to-day  we  feel  are  to  make 
the  better  world  of  to-morrow  —  all  these  ideals,  which  after  all  constitute 
the  real  America,  are  found  in  him. 

Whatever  he  may  have  done  is  less  than  what  he  really  was.  Slavery 
would  have  perished,  the  union  would  have  grown  united  without  him,  but 
our  national  life  would  have  been  poorer. 

Lincoln,  himself,  was  his  own  best  bequest. 


Anon. 


• 


•» 
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Tribute  Paid  to  Lincoln  in  N.  E.  Observances 


Public  and  private  ceremonies 
and  addresses,  commemorating  the 
133rd  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth,  were  held  through- 
out Greater  Boston  and  elsewhere 
in  New  England  today  as  citizens 
paid  simple  tribute  to  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Following  the  usual  custom, 
Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  in  a  brief 
ceremony,  placed  a  wreath  at  the 
base  of  the  Lincoln  monument  in 
Park  Square  at  noon  today.  City 
officials  then  joined  with  promi- 
nent Polish-Americans  in  brief 
services  in  the  Public  Garden  at 
the    statue    of    the    Polish    hero, 


Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who  shared 
Lincoln's  birthday. 

Many  Boston  Public  Schools — 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high 
schools  alike — held  special  exer- 
cises in  which,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents took  part,  and  at  which  the 
Governor's  Proclamation  was  read. 
Inaugural  Quoted 

At  Boston  University,  Dr.  Daniel 
L.  Marsh  cited  the  last  paragraph 
of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  a  "'worthy  text  for  every 
statesman  today": 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  is  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions." 

Both  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held 
exercises  at  various  posts  through- 
out the  area,  marking  the  day  with 
I  speeches  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

Joseph  Lee,  Jr.,  former  School 
Committeeman,  and  candidate  for 
Mayor  in  the  last  election,  will 
address  the  WPA  Community 
Recreation  Forum  at  the  West  End 
Health  Unit  tonight  on  the  sub- 
ject "If  Abe  Lincoln  Had  Lived 
in  the  West  End." 

The  WPA  Community  Recrea- 
tion Project  arranged  special  pro- 
grams at  a  number  of  the  com- 
munity centers,  at  which  the  WPA 
Music  Project  presented  musical 
programs.  Highlights  in  the  career 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Assist- 
ant Registrar  of  Voters,  at  the 
WPA  forum,  Parker  Hill  branch 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Rox- 
bury,  this  evening. 

Public    Meeting- 

At  a  free  public  meeting  in  the 
main  building  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  Copley  Square,  tonight, 
Dr.  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  President 
of  the  Boston  Lincoln  Group,  will 
speak  on  "Abraham  Lincoln — The 
Legendary  and  the  Real  Lincoln." 

Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
other  State  and  City  officials  will 
attend  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner of  the  Middlesex  Club  tonight 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  where  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  will  be  the  special  guest. 

"Lincoln  Night"  will  be  observed 
with  special  addresses,  pageantry, 
dramatized  incidents  from  Lincoln  s 
career,  and  motion  pictures  in  tech- 
nicolor at  the  Boston  City  Club  to- 
night. Besides  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  President,  the 
event  is  being  planned  as  a  war 
preparedness  service  of  enlighten- 
ment and  morale  stimulation  "to 
recapture  inspiration  and  imagina- 
tion from  Lincoln's  time  of  emer- 
gency that  is  helpful  for  our  pres- 
ent situation." 
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born  one  of  the  best  ai 
a  poor  farmer,  and  In 
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his  hatred  of  cruelty— his 
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the  great  President  passed  to  his  rest.  Twin.  ,-],-,- 1 o , J  I,,  I, Is  high  offlce.  he  v 
It  In  the  moment  of  triumph,  t"  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Washington, 
father,  the  other  the  savior  of  the  Union;  one  the  founder  of  a  republic,  t 
liberator  of  a  race. 


Anon. 

Bob  Ingersol  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  agnostic  and  was  severely 
criticized  when  he  delivered  his  fa- 
mous lecture  on  Shakespeare.  It  was 
in  1864  on  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  that  he  said, 
"Three  hundred  years  ago  the  great- 
est of  the  human  race  was  born." 

We  do  not  question  the  judgment  of 
the  Christian  world  that  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  trod  the  earth  was  the 
Saviour.  We  further  take  issue  with 
Ingersol  by  claiming  that  next  to  the 
Saviour  comes  'Honest  Old  Abe  Lin- 
coln,' and  we  are  willing  to  let  pos- 
terity decide  between  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Shakespeare  as  to  who 
is  third  in  the  gallery  of  fame. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  a  birthday 
this  month,  the  twelfth  of  February. 
It  was  136  years  ago  that  he  was  born 
from  a  wilderness  mother  on  a  bed  of 
corn  husks  and  bear  skins,  and  the 
first  prophecy  of  his  future  was 
made  by  his  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks, 
"That  he  wouldn't  amount  to  much." 

The  Saviour  was  born  in  a  barn, 
and  Lincoln  in  a  log  hut  with  a  single 
door  and  window,  in  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Lincoln  baby  was  named  Abra- 
ham, after  his  grandfather  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Nancy  Hanks 
was  his  mother.  Looking  at  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dismal  place  where  he 
came  to  life  we  are  struck  with  pity 
at  its  forlornness,  and  the  wonder 
grows  that  he  ever  could  amount  to 
■  much. 

I  When  Abe  was  nine  his  mother 
i  died.  Life  was  too  hard  for  the  frail 
woman,  but  her  mission  on  earth 
\  was  ended,  she  had  given  to  our 
country  its  savior. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  on  a  bed 
of  poles  cleated  to  a  corner  of  a 
cabin.  Her  son  died  at  the  age  of  56 
in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  a  martyr 
to  the  Union  he  had  saved  from  de- 
struction. 


He  came  up  out  of  poverty,  a  meek, 
lonely  man  whose  sense  of  right  was 
so  keen  that  he  could  see  through  the 
evils  which  tempt  mankind  and  rea- 
son so  clearly,  and  with  such  noble 
purpose  that  no  other  man  of  his 
time  was  a  match  for  him.  It  was  be- 
cause of  his  one  purpose  to  do  al- 
ways that  which  was  right  that  he 
could  utter  these  immortal  words  of 
his  second  inaugural  address  as  the 
great  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  its 
victorious  close: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  witb 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations." 


The  time  is  fast  approaching  and  is 
almost  here  when  this  nation,  with 
other  victorious  nations,  shall  sit  in 
council  over  our  fallen  enemies. 
Have  we  a  statesman  today  who  can 
guide  the  United  States  through  this 
trying  time,  to  the  end  that  we  shall 
"do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher- 
ish a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations?" 

We  have  the  example  of  Honest  Old 
Abe. 


"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


IMr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  you 
would  call  an  educated  man.  The  col- 
lege that  he  had  attended  was  that 
which  a  man  attends  who  gets  up  at 
|  daylight  to  hoe  the  corn  and  sits  up 
at  night  to  read  the  best  book  he  can 
find  by  the  side  of  a  burning  pine 
knot.  What  education  he  had  he 
picked  up  in  that  way.  He  had  read  a 
great  many  books,  aud  all  the  books 
that  he  had  read  he  knew.  He  had  a 
!  tenacious  memory,  just  as  he  had  the 
i  ability  to  see  the  essential  thing.  He 
| never  took  an  unimportant  point  and 
•went  off  upon  that,  but  he  always  laid 
'jbold  of  the  real  thing,  of  the  real 
■question,  and  attended  to  that  without 
^attending  to  the  others  any  more  than 
vas  indispensably  necessary. 
Thus  while  we  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
■was  an  uneducated  man,  uneducated 
j.in  the  sense  that  we  recognize  in  New 
3  Haven  or  at  any  other  great  college 


He    Was   a    Man   of    Most   Re;  jaikable^ 
Oar?cter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  tall  man — 6  : 
feet  4  inches.     His  complexion     was  • 
dark,  his  eyes  and  hair  black,     and  : 
though  he  was  of  lean,  spare  habit,  1  j 
should  suppose  he  must  have  weighed  ; 
about  180  pounds.     He  was  a  man  of  t 
fine  fiber,  and  thus  a  brain  of  supe-  *^J 
nor  power  was  contained  in  a  small  3  ^ 
but  rather  elongated   skull.     Horatio 
Seymour  once  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  L 
"who  wore  a  No.  7  hat  and  a  No.  14    ; 
boot."     His  movements   were   rather   i 
angular,  but  never  awkward,  and  he   j 
was   never   burdened    with    that    fre-  j" 
quent  curse  of  unfortunate  genius,  the  * 
dreadful  oppression  of  petty  self-con-  £ 
sciousness",  wrote  Charles  A.  Dana.      : 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  character, 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    He  had  the  '. 


most  comprehensive,*  the  most  judic- 
i  ious  mind;  he  was  the  least  faulty  in 
;  his  conclusions  of  any  man  that  I 
have  ever  known.  He  never  step- 
ped too  soon  and  he  never  stepped 
too  late.  There  was  no  pretension 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  didn't 
put  on  any  airs,  anoy'l  never  heard 
him  say  a  harsh  word  to  anybody.  He 
!  vas  most  calm,  equable,  uncomplain- 
ing, and,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest men  that  I  have  ever  known. 
He  always  had  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody.  What  he  said  showed  the 
profoundest  thought,  even  wheu  he 
was  joking.  He  seemed  to  see  every 
side  of  every  question.  He  neve: 
was  impatient,  he  never  was  in  a  hur- 
ry and  he  never  tried  to  hurry  any- 
body else.  To  every  one  he  was  pleas- 
ant and  cordial;  yet  they  all  felt  that 
it  was  his  word  that  went  at  last,  and' 
until  he  had  decided,  the  case  hadn't 
been  decided  and  the  final  orders  not 
issued  yet. 


education  in  regard  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
His  judgment  was  excellent  and  his 
information  was  always  accurate.  He" 
■knew  what  the  thing  was.  He  was  a 
an  of  genius,  and,  contrasted  with 
men  of  education,  genius  will  always 
carry  the  day. 
Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
r.  Lincoln's  was  that  he  seemed  to 
-have  no  illusions.  He  had  no  freakish 
notions  that  things  were  so  or  might 
be  so  when  they  were  not  so.  All  his 
thinking  and  all  his  reasoning,  all  his 
mind,  in  short,  was  based  continually 
upon  actual  facts  and  upon  facts 
of  which,  as  I  said,  he  saw  the  es- 
sence. I  never  heard  him  say  anything 
that  was  not  so.  I  never  heard  him 
foretell  things.  He  told  what  they 
were.  But  I  never  heard  him  intimate 
that  such  and  such  consequences  were 
likely  to  happen,  without  the  conse- 
quences following.  I  should  say,  per- 
haps, that  his  greatest  quality  was 
wisdom,  and  that  is  something  supe- 
rior, to  talent,  superior  to  education. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  acquired.  He 
had  it.  He  was  wise,  he  was  not 
mistaken,  he  saw  things  as  they  were. 
All  the  advice  that  he  gave  was  wise, 
it  was  judicious  and  it  was  always 
timely.  This  wisdom,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  had  its  animating 
philosophy  in  his  own  famous  words: 
"With  charity  toward  all,  with  malice 
toward  none." 


AN  INSPIRED  PATRIOT. 


HENRY  WATTERSON'S  STRIKING  EULOGY  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN= 
COLN,    THE  MARTYR  PRESIDENT. 


He  Was  Heaven    Sent   to    Save    the    South    from    Itself  and  the 

Union  for  All— The  Kentucky  Orator  Among  Lincoln's 

Friends  in  Chicago — A  Southern  Man's 

Candid  Testimony. 


When  Henry  Watterson  approached  the 
footlights  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago 
on  'the  evening  of  February  12,  1895,  to 
speak  upon  that  ever-fresh  topic,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  he  was  greeted  with  «, 
round  of  applause.  There  was  no  formaiitv 
of  introduction!,  and  he  began  his  address 
without  the  customary  "Ladies  and  Gentle- 
.  men."  The  Chicago  Tribune's  report,  from 
(Which  we  quote,  says  that  he  quickly 
I  oaught  the  interest  of  his  auditors  and  held 
/  it  throughout. 

Mr.    Watterson    spoke   "with   deliberation, 

1  pausing  at  the  strong  points  to.  allow  them 
to  impress  his  hearers.  The  manuscript 
of  his  lecture  lay  before  him,  but  he  sel- 
jdorn  referred  to  it  except  when  he  read 
/letters  or  extracts  of  speeches,  and  then 
(lie  put  on  his  spectacles.  The  keynote  of 
i  his  theme  was  that  Lincoln  wau  the  man 
/  I  of  the  hoar,  sent  by  Heaven  not  only  to 
I  save  the  Union,  but  to  save  the  South— to 
V-sayfi-J_t  from  itself.  Frequently  the  audi- 
ence was  moved  to  enthusiastic  applause. 
(When  the  speaker  first  mentioned  Lin- 
coln's name  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
phecy that  the  Union  could  not  exist  half 
free, 'and  half  in  slavery,  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  Union  would  fall,  there  was 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause.  When 
I,  Mr.  Watterson  came  to  relate  how  Lin- 
/  coin's  inaugural  address  was  delivered  as 
/  though  he  had  been  delivering  such  ad- 
1  dresses  all  his  life,  there  was  another  dem- 
\onstration  by  his  hearers.  The  stories  of 
how  Lincoln  showed  himself  the  master  of 
the  men  in  his  Cabinet  who  thought  the 
backwoodsman  from  Illinois  would  be  a 
mere  tool  in  their  hands  were  also  well/1 
received.  ' 

The  speaker's  account  of  the  Douglas  de- 
bate and  his  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
"Little  Giant,"  were  especially  pleasing 
to  a  Chicago  gathering.  Mr.  Watterson 
told  how  he  stood  upon  the  platform  near 
Lincoln  when  the  latter  made  his  inaugu- 
ral speech,  how  he  tried  to  take  the 
President's  hat,  and  how  Douglas  reached 
over  his  arm,  took  the  hat  himself,  and 
held  it  until  the  speech  was  finished. 
I  Stress  was  laid  by  the  lecturer  on  Lin- 
coln's kindness  to  the  South  during  the 
I  war;  on  his  humanity  and  common  sense 
I  and  ability  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

Mr.  Watterson  began  his  oration  by  a 
reference  to  the  poise  and  dignity  of  the 
statesmen  in  knee  breeches  and  powdered 
•wigs,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
■who  made  their  influence  felt  upon  life 
and  thought  long  after  the  echoes*  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  and  Yorktown  had  died  away.  It 
was  not  until  the  institution  of  African 
slavery  got  into  politics  as  a  vital  force 
that  Congress  became  a  bear  garden.  The 
men  who  signed  the  Declaration  and  their 
immediate  successors  were  succeeded  by 
a  Bet  of  party  leaders'  much  less  decorous 
and  much  more  self-confident.  Continu- 
ing, the  lecturer  said,  in  part: 

There  were  Seward  and  Sumner  and 
base,  Corwin  and  Ben  Wade.  Trumbull 
-id  Fessenden,  Hale  and  Collamer  and 
Crimes  and  Greeley,  our  latter-day  Frank- 
lin. There  were  Toombs  and  Hammonds 
ana  Slidell  and  Wigfall,  and  the  two 
little  giants,  Douglas  and  Stephens,  and 
Yancey  and  Mason  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
WitB   them   soft  words   buttered   no   pars- 


panied  the  cortege  that  went  from  the 
Senate  chamber  to  the  east  portico  cf  the 
Capitol.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  removed  hisi  bat 
to  face  'the  vast  multitude  in  front  and 
below  I  extended  my  hand  to  take  it,  but 
Judge  Douglas,  just  behind  me,  reached 
over  my  outstretched  arm  and  received  it, 
holding  it  throughout  the  delivery  of  the 
inaugural  address.  I  stood  just  near 
enough  to  the  speaker's  elbow  not  to  ob- 
struct any  gestures  he  might  make,  though 
he  made  but  few,  and  then  I  began  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  real  power  of 
the    man. 

"He  delivered  that  inaugural  addres 
if  he  had  been  delivering  inaugural  ad- 
dresses all  his  life.  Firm,  resonant,  ear- 
nest, it  announced  the  coming  of  a  man, 
of  a  leader  of  men,  and  in  its  ringing  tones 
and  elevated  style,  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  invited  to  become  members  of  his  po- 
litical family — each  of  whom  at  bottom 
thought  himself  his  master's  equal  or  su- 
perior— might  have  heard  the  voice  and 
seen  the  hand  of  one  born  to  rule.  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  they  very  soon  ascer- 
tained the  fact.  From  the  hour  Abraham 
Lincoln  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  White 
House  to  the  hour  he  went  thence  to  his 
tragic  death  there  was  not  a  moment  when 
he  did  not  dominate  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  and  his  official  subordinates. 
The  idea  that  he  was  overmatched  at  any 
time  by  anybody  is  contradicted  by  all  that 
actually  happened. 

"Mr.  Seward  was  the  first  victim  of  his 
own  temerity.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary incidents  that  ever  passed  between 
a  chief  and  his  lieutenant  came  about  be- 
fore the  first  month  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration had  closed.  The  1st  of  April  Mr. 
Seward)  submitted  a  iruem|brandumi  en- 
titled, 'Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's 
Consideration.'  He  began  this  'by  saying: 
'We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  adminis- 
tration, and  yet  without  a  policy,  either 
foreign  or  domestic'  Then  follows  a  se- 
ries of  suggestions  hardly  less  remarkable 
for  their  character  than  for  their  emana- 
tion. There  are  quite  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them,  for  the  most  part  flimsy  and 
irrelevant;  but  two  of  them  are  so 
conspicuous  for  a  lack  of  sagacity  and  coim- 
pichenr-Lon  that  I  shall  quote  him: 

"  'We  must  change  the  question  before 
the  public,'  says  Mr.  Seward,  'from  one 
upon  slavery,  or  about  slavery,  for  one 
upon  Union  or  disunion' — as  if  it  had  not 
been  thus  changed  already — 'and  I  would 
demand  explanations  from  Spain  and 
France,  energetically,  at  once 
and  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not 
received  from  Spain  and  France,  I  would 
convene  Congress  and  declare  war  against 
them.  .  .  I  would  seek  explanations 
from  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  send 
Canada,    Mexico    and    Central 


in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  to  attain 
it;  God  blighted  the  South  to  attain  it. 
But  He  did  attain  it.  And  here  we  are 
this  night  to  attest  it.  God's  will  be  done 
on-  earth  as  it  lis  done  'in  heaven.  But  let 
no  Southern  man  point  finger  at  me  be- 
cause 1  canonize  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  he 
was  the  only  'friend  we  had  at  court  when 
friends  were  most  'in  need;  he  was  the 
me  man  in  power  who  wanted  to  preserve 
is  intact j  to  save  us  from  the  wolves  of 
nere  passion  and  plunder  that  stood  at 
>ur  door;  and  so,  as  that  God,  of  whom, 
t  has  been  said  that  'when  He  iloveth  He 
chasteneth,'  meant  that  we  should  be  chas- 
tened. Lincoln  was  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  having  neither  lot 
nor  parcel  North  or  Sou'tih,  but  a  winged 
emissary  of  'faite,  come  from  the  shadows 
of  the  mystic  world,  which  Aeschylus  and  i 
Shakespeare  created  and  consecrated  to 
tragedy!" 

As  examples  of  Lincoln's  literary  style 
Mr.  Watterson  read  a  letter  t'he  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  Mrs.  Bixhy  of  Boston,  who 
lost  five  sons  in  the  war,  and  the  immortal 
Gettysburg  address.  Of  Lincoln's  human- 
ity he   said: 

"His  unaonventiioniaKsm  was  only  equaled 
by  his  humanity.  No  custodian  olf  abso- 
lute power  ever  exercised  it  so  benignly. 
His  interposition  in  behalf  of  men  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martial  became 
so  demoralizing  that  the  generals  in  the 
field  united  in  a  round-robin  protest.  Both 
Grant  and  Sherman  cut  the  Wires  between 
their  headquarters  and  Washington  to  es- 
cape his  interference  with  the  iron  rule  of 
military   discipline. 

HELD  THE  NATION'S  DESTINY. 
Mr.  Watterson  concluded  as  follows: 
•'Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
hovel ;  of  what  ancestry  we  know  not  and 
care  not;  reared  in  penury,  squalor,  with  no 
gleam  of  light  or  fair  surroundings;  with- 
out external  graces,  actual  or  acquired; 
without  name  or  fame  or  official  training, 
it  was  reserved  for  this  strange  being,  late 
be    snatched    from    obscurity. 
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"The  great  leaders  of  his  party,  the 
most  experienced  and  accomplished  public 
men  of  the  day,  were  made  to  stand  aside; 
were  sent  to  the  rear,  whilst  this  fantastic 
figure  was  led  by  unseen  hands  to  th 
front  and  given  the  reins  of  power.  It  : 
immaUrial  whether  we  were  for  him  c 
against  him — wholly  immaterial.  That,  dui 
ing  four  years,  carrying  with  them  such 
a  pressure  of  responsibility  as  the  world 
never  witnessed  before,  he  filled  the  \ 
space  alloted  to  him  in  the  eyes  and  ac-  i 
tions  of  mankind,  is  to  say  that  he  was  ' 
inspired  of  God,  for  nowhere  else  could 
he  have  acquired  the  wisdom  and  the 
grace    indispensable    to  his  mission. 

"Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius? 
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a    thousand    years    hence      no      story,     no 

tragedy,   no  epic   poem   will   be  filled    with 

greater  wonder,  or  be  followed  by  mankind 

with   deeper   feeling   than    that    which    tells 

of    his    life  and    death." 


tinental    independei 

against  European   intervention.' 

"Think  of  it!  At  the  moment  this  ad- 
vice was  seriously  given  the  head  of  the  ; 
government  by  the  head  of  the  Cabinet—  i 
supposed  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
statesman  and  the  most  astute  diplomitist 
of  his  time— a  Southern  Confederacy  had 
been  established  and  all  Europe  was  eager 
for  some  pretext  to  put  in  its  oar,  and 
effectually,  finally,  to  secure  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
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conflict   as   inevitable    as    it   was 
irrepressible. 

"Amid     the     noise    and     confusion,     the 
clashing    of    intellects    like    sabers    bright, 
land  the  booming  of  the  big  oratorical  guns 
of    the    North    and    the    South,    now   defi- 
nitely  arrayed,    there   came    one    day    irto 
\  the  Northern   camp  one  of  the  oddest  fig- 
es  imaginable;  the  figure  of  a  man,  who, 
spite  of  an  appearance  somewhat  out  of 
le,    carried   a   serious   aspect,    if   iiot   the 
/  suggestion   of  power,   and,   pausing   a   mo- 
-    '  to  utter  a  single  sentence  that  could 
ird  above  the  din,  passed  on  and  for 
t  disappeared.     The  sentence  was 
iregnant    with    meaning.     The    man    bcre 
1  3.  commission  from  God  on  high!     He  said: 
1  "A    house    divided    against    itself    cannot 
stand.     I    believe   this    government   cannot 
|  endure    permanently    half    free    and    half 
I    do    not   expect   the   Union    to   be 
\  dissolved;    I    do   not   expect    the   house    to 
I   do    expect  it  will    cease   to   be 
[divided.'     He   was    Abraham   Lincoln." 
FAMOUS  DEBATE  WITH  LINCOLN. 
'Mr.  Watt or&on  reviewed   the  famous  de- 
Date   With    Stephen    A.   Douglas,    and   then 
said: 

"I  knew  Judge  Douglas  well;  I  ad- 
Mired,  respected,  loved  him.  I  shall  never 
forgot  the   day   hie  quitted   Washington    to 
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.  Lllfnois  to  return 
then  a  dying  man.  He 
indie  ajt  both  ends  from 
ardent,  pleasure-loving, 
,  and  though  not  yet  50, 
the  candle  was  burnied  out.  His  infirmities 
were  n'o  greater  than  those  of  Clay,  he't 
to  be  mentioned  with  those  of  Webster. 
But  he  Hived  (In  more  exacting  times.  The 
old-style  party  organ,  with  its  mock  heroics 
and  its  dull  respectability;  its  beggarly  ar- 
ray of  empty  nOws  columns  and  cheap 
advertising  had  been  succeeded  by  that 
unsparing,  teMJtale.  scandal-monger,  mod- 
ern journalism,  wlith  its  myriad  of  hands 
and  eyes,  its  ubiquitous  detective  corps, 
anil  iis  quick  transit  over  flashing  wires 
annihilating  time  and  space.  Too  fierce  a 
light  beat  upon  the  -private  life  of  public 
men,  and  Douglas  suffered  from  this,  as 
Clay  and  Webster,  Silas  Wright  and  Fran- 
liin  Pierce  had  not  suffered. 

"The  Presidential  bee  was  in  lis  bon- 
net, certainly;  but  its  buzzing  there  was 
not  noisier  than  in  the  bonnets  of  other 
great  Americans,  who  have  'been  dazzled 
(by  that  wretched  bauble.  His  plans  and 
schemes  came  to  naught.  He  died  at  the 
moment  when  the  death  of  these  plans 
and  seehemes  was  made  more  palpable 
and  impressive  by  the  roar  of  cannon 
proclaiming  the  reality  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  he  bad  refused  to  foresee  and  had 
struggled  to  avert.  His  life-long  rival  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  No  one  has  had 
occasion  to  come  to  tbo  rescue  o'f  bis  fame. 
No  party  interest  has  been  identified 
with  his  memory.  But  when  the  truth  of 
history  is  written,  it  Willi  be  told  that, 
not  Jess  than  Webster  and  Clay,  he,  too, 
was  a  patriotic  man,  who  loved  his  coun- 
try and  tried  to  save  the  Union.  He  tried 
to  save  the  Union  even  as  Webster  and 
Clay  had  tried  to  save  it,  by  compromises 
and  expedients.  It  was  too  late.  The 
string  was  played  out  Where  they  had  suc- 
ceeded he  failed;  but  for  the  nobility  of 
iiCs  intention,  the  amplitude  of  his  re- 
sources, the  splendor  of  his  combat,  he 
merits  all  that  any  leader  of  any  losing 
cause  ever  gained  in  the  report  of  poster- 
ity; and  posterity  wiil:l  not  deny  him  the 
title   of  statesman. 

"I  am  not  undertaking  to  deliver  an  oral 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  shall 
pass  over  the  events  which  quickly  led  up 
to  his  nomination  and  election  to  the 
Presidency  in  1860. 

LEARNS  HIS  REAL  POWER. 

"I  mot  him  in  his  apartment  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel  as  he  was  preparing  to  start 
to  hia  inauguration,  and  was  struck  by  his 
unaffected  kindness,  for  I  came  with  a 
matter    requiring    his    attention.      He    was 

'       i     .       '  !  mi       ;  ■  ;  i  r    •      r  i  [      1 1 .  ■ , 

vousness,    and1    very    obliging.      I    accom- 


pubiican  experiment  in  America.  The  I 
government  had  only  to  make  a  grimace  I 
at  France  and  Spain;  to  bat  its  eye  at  En-  ! 
gland  and  Russia,  to  raise  up  a  quadruple 
alliance,  monarchy  against  democracy, 
bringing  down  upon  the  United  States 
the  navies  of  the  world,  and  doubly  as-  ,' 
suring,  doubly  confirming  the  government 
of  Jefferson  Davis." 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  lecturer  then  told  how  Lincoln  put 
■Mr.  Seward  back  in  his  place  in  a  letter 
that  ended  all  argument.  He  also  related 
how  Chase  and  Stanton  and  Gen.  Halleck 
and  others  who  presumed  to  dictate  to 
the  President  or  disregard  his  commands  1 
were  kindly  but  firmly  made  to  understand 
that  Lincoln  himself  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,   and  he  said: 

"I  want  to  say  just  here  a  few  words 
about  Mr.  Lincoln's  relation  to  the  South 
and  toward  the  people  of  the  South. 

"He  was  himself  a  Southern  man.  He 
and  all  his  tribe  were  Southerners.  Al- 
though he  left  Kentucky  when  the  merest 
child,  he  was  an  old  child;  he  never  wa 
very  young;  he  grew  to  manhood  in 
Kentucky  colony;  for  what  is  Illinois, 
what  is  Chicago,  but  a  Kentucky  colony! 
grown  somewhat  out  of  proportion?  " 
was  m  no  sense  what  we  used  to  cali 
poor  white."  Awkward,  perhaps- 
gainly,  perhaps;  niggerless,  certainly  but 
aspiring;  the  spirit  of  a  hero  beneath  that 
rugged  exterior;  the  imagination  of  a  poet 
beneath  those  heavy  brows;  the  courage 
of  a  lion  beneath  those  patient,  kindly  > 
aspects;  and,  long  before  he  was  of  legal 
age,  a  leader.  His  first  love  was  a  Rut- 
ledge;  his  wife  was   a  Todd. 

"Let  the  romancist  tell  the  story  of  his 
romance.  I  dare  not.  No  sadder  idyl  can 
be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  the  poor. 

"We  know  that  he  was  a  poet;  for  have 
we  not  that  immortal  prose-poem  rec'  " 
at  Gettysburg?  We  know  that  he  wa*  a 
statesman;  for  has  not  time  vindicated  his 
conclusions?  But  the  South  does  not 
know,  except  as  a  kind  of  hearsay,  that 
he  was  a  friend;  the  one  friend  who  had 
the  power  and  the  will  to  save  it  from 
itself.  The  direst  blow  that  could  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  South  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  assassin's  bullet  that   struck 

"But.  I  digress.  Throughout  the  wild 
contention  that  preceded  the  war,  amid 
the  lurid  passions  that  attended  the  war 
itself,  not.  one  bitter  or  narrow  word 
escaped  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
while  there  was  hardly  a  day  that  he  was 
not  projecting  his  big,   sturdy  personality 

between    some    Southern    man    or    won 

and  danger. 

"After  the  formal  iterview  at  that 
famous  Hampton  Roads  conference,  when 
the  Confederate  commissioners,  Stephens 
Campbell  and  Hunter,  had  traversed  the 
field  of  discussion  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
President,  and  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  friend,  still  the 
old  Whig  colleague,  though  one  was  now 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  was  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  took  the  'slim,  pale-faced 
consumptive  little  man'  aside,  and  plac- 
ing his  arm  over  his  shoulder,  pointed  to 
a.  sheet  of  paper  he  held  in  his  other 
nand  and  said:  'Stephens,  write  'Union' 
at  the  top  of  that  page,  and  you  may 
write  below  it  whatever  else  you  please.' 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SLAVES. 

"In  the  preceding  conversation  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  intimated  that  payment  for  the 
slaves  was  not  outside  a  possible  agree- 
ment for  reunion  and  peace.  He  based 
that  statement  upon  a  proposal  he  already 
had  in  hand,  to  appropriate  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  to  this  purpose.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  any  tales  out  of  school, 
l  am  not  here  for  controversy.  But  when 
we  are  dead  and  gone,  the  private  memor- 
abilia of  those  who  knew  what  terms 
were  really  offered  the  Confederacy- 
within  ninety  days  of  its  total  collapse— 
Z  !nh°,Vbatln  tbe  1ndividual  judgment 
ot  all  of  them  the  wisdom  of  the  situation 
said  'accept.' 

(  "And  why  were  they  not  accepted?  !..„„ 
agaiin  It  was  the  Will  of  God  that  there 
should  be,  as  God's  own  prophet  had 
nised,  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  this 
__„«3  only  be  reached  by  the  complete 
obliteration  and  extinction  of  the  very 
'idea  of  slavery.    God  struck  Lincoln  down/ 
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Lincoln  and  Moses 

New    York    Lawyer's    'Portrait    of 
Lincoln'    Recalls  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Sermon 
(~)N  the  Sunday  following  the  assas- 
sination    of     President     Lincoln, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  Plymouth 
Church,  pronounced  what  was  even  for 
him  an  unusually  eloquent  sermon,  go- 
ing   for    his     text    to     Deuteronomy 
XXXIV,  1-5: 

And    Moses    went    up    from    the 
plains  to  Moab  unto  the  mountain 
of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  "This 
is  the  land  ...  I  have  caused  thee 
to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
shalt  not  go  over  thither." 
Emanuel  Hertz,    New   York  /lawyer, 
who    for    years    has      been    gathering 
original  Lincoln  manuscripts   and  pa- 
pers, may  well  boast  of  his  3,500  docu- 
ments, the  largest  private  collection  of 
Lincoln  papers   in  the  world.     In  the 
most  important  study  of  Lincoln  pub- 
lished   during    the     past    few     years, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  A  New  Portrait," 
Mr.    Hertz   points    out   that,    although 
many  writers  have  suggested  the  sim- 
ilarity between  President  Lincoln  and 
Moses,   virtually  no   one   "has  carried 
the  parallelism  between  the  two  great 
characters  either  backward,  to  the  be- 
ginning   of    Lincoln's    career,    or    for- 
ward, in  an  analysis  of  his  work  and 
of  the  stupendous  problems  with  which 
he  was  confronted."  < 

Moses    and    Lincoln     were     humble    i 
from  birth;  Moses  gave  Israel  its  laws 
while   Lincoln   offered   a   new   charter 
of  liberty  to  the  American  Nation.  Did 
not    both    men    free    their    fellowmen    , 
from   bondage?   Moses,    in  his   youth, 
observing  the  burdens  under  which  his 
fellows  suffered,  took  a  definite  stand    i 
on   the     question   of     slavery.     When    1 
Abraham  Lincoln  was   a  young  man,    < 
working  on  a  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boat, he  visited  the  slave  mart  in  New    ; 
Orleans  while  in  port.     He   saw  hus- 
bands  and  wives  sold   and  separated,    : 
and  children  doomed.  The  scene  moved 
Lincoln  who  turned  to  a  fellow  boat-    . 
man:   "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing  I  will  hit  it  hard,   by  the    , 
eternal   God." 

Mr.  Hertz  believes  that  Moses  and  , 
Lincoln  resembled  each  other  in  physi- 
cal appearance,  both  men  being  tall, 
large  and  homely.  Their  education  < 
was  quite  alike.  "It  was  in  the  desert,"  i 
says  Mr.  Hertz,  "where  he  (Moses) 
cared  for  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  where 
his  education  was  completed  and 
where  he  unlearned  all  the  fallacies 
of  Egyptian  life.  It  was  the  great 
desert,  with  its  vast  horizons  and  si- 
lences, which  invited  men  of  intro- 
spection to  worship  and  to  marvelous 
religious  utterances,  where  Moses  re- 
ceived his  final  education.  In  the  same 
manner  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  Kentucky,  of  In- 
diana and  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
then  just  opened  to  civilization,  in  con- 
tact with  mountains  and  rivers,  re- 
ceived the  final  touches  of  that  educa- 
tion which  fitted  him  for  his  great 
future  career." 

The  climax  of  the  career  of  Moses 
was  reached  at  the  Red  Sea  and  at 
Mount  Sinai,  of  Lincoln  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  4,  1861.  "It  was  when 
hemmed  in  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  best  trained  legions  of  antiquity 
that  Moses  showed  his  strategy,  his 
generalship,  his  leadership  and  his 
communion  with  God.  .  .  .  The  great 
law-giver  rose  to  the  very  height  of  his 
unparalleled  career  when  he  stepped 
from  Mount  Sinai"  with  the  decalogue, 
the  fundamental  structure  upon  which 
all  religions  rest.  Lincoln  reached  the 
greatest  height  of  his  career  when  he 
stepped  before  his  Cabinet  and  read 
his  emancipation  proclamation.  Neither 
man   arose  to   greater   heights." 
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Lincoln 

One  reason  for  the  eminence  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  not  only 
among  American  statesmen,  but 
among  all  the  children  of  men,  is 
this;  they  are  the  only  men  in  his- 
tory, so  far  as  I  know,  who  were  nev- 
er intoxicated  by  power.  The  more 
power  they  received,  the  more  un- 
selfish they  became.  Their  fore- 
sight, their  wisdom,  their  modera- 
tion, their  good  judgment,  were  re- 
markable; but  other  great  leaders 
have  had  these  qualities.  Washing- 
!  and  Lincoln's  eminence  in  his- 
tory is  owing  to  a  triumph  of  Char- 
acter— character  that  could  not  be 
injured  or  weakened  or  degraded  by 
selfish  ambition.  The  more  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  given  to  them, 
the  more  they  exhibited  devotion 
to  their  country  and  the  less  they 
thought   of  themselves. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Lincoln 
do  we  find  personified  that  mag- 
nificent phrase  of  the  old  seven- 
teenth century  poet,  Henry 
Vaughan,  who  coined  the  expression 
'High  Humility."  Lincoln's  char- 
acter illustrated  the  union  of  cour- 
responsibility,  and  true  hu- 
mility.    His     favorite     poem     was 


"Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 

Concerning  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  late  Frank  Ber- 
gen of  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  said  in  his 
"Essays    and    Speeches," 

In  the  war  of  angry  words  the 
public  judgment  was  forming,  and 
it  was  to  be  fatal  to  slavery.  Lin- 
coln knew  it  because  he  felt  it. 
None  of  our  statesmen  ever  had 
such  a  profound  knowledge  as  he 
of  American  common  sense,  de- 
fined by  Everett  "as  the  final 
judgment  on  great  practical  ques- 
tions to  which  the  mind  of  the 
community  is  pretty  sure  eventu- 
ally to  arrive."  Refusing  to  be 
hurried,  disregarding  contumely, 
opposing  and  rejecting  advice. 
Lincoln  watched  and  waited  until 
he  was  convinced  that  public 
opinion  would  sustain  it,  and  then 
he  gave  his  immortal  proclama- 
tion to  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
he  often  spoke  of  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  his  most  know- 
ing biographers  tell  us  that,  in  the 
use  of  it,  he  was  the  most  con- 
summate master  whose  skill  his- 
tory has  recorded. 

(Copyright.    1936) 
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Firmness  in  the  Right 

Great  men  cannot  be  explained  en- 
tirely by  the  words  they  speak  or  set 
down  on  paper.  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  most  part  spoke  ordinary  words  in  the 
language  and  the  viewpoint  of  his  time. 
A  few  of  his  choicest  utterances  —  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  Widow  Bixby 
letter,  the  second  inaugural  address — 
have  been  preserved  among  the  literary 
treasures  of  our  land. 

The  total  of  these  preserved  words,  in 
comparison  to  the  bulk  of  his  state 
papers,  addresses,  interviews  and  other 
public  utterances,  is  small.  Taken  by 
themselves,  outstanding  as  they  are,  they 
would  hardly  explain  the  eminence  which 
all  the  world  recognizes  as  his  right. 
Lincoln  wrote  no  books,  composed  no 
poetry,  left  no  important  memoirs.  Other 
men  of  his  time  wrote  at  greater  length, 
although  possibly  with  no  greater  literary 
grace  than  he  did.  The  address  of  Ed- 
ward Everett,  delivered  at  the  Gettys- 
burg observance  just  ahead  of  Lincoln's, 
although  completely  forgotten,  presum- 
ably was  a  thoughtful,  carefully  con- 
ceived, oration  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  received  wide  atten- 
tion. 

In  our  eagerness  to  search  the  records 
for  the  exact  words  spoken  by  famous 
persons  of  the  past,  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  greatness  is  seldom  a  matter  of 
words.  Certainly  it  was  not  so  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln  nor  of  Washington.  Place 
them  up  against  all  of  our  presidents, 
and  they  stand  out  not  by  reason  of  what 
they  said  so  much  as  by  what  they  were. 
They  had  qualities  that  compelled  notice, 
that  marked  them  as  men  of  destiny. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  define  precisely  the 
special  lines  of  character  that  set  them 
out  from  others,  those  who  knew  them 
were  aware  and  those  of  us  who  look 
at  them  today  in  the  framework  of  his- 
tory are  aware  of  their  superiority  over 
others  of  their  time  and  since. 

We  need,  of  course,  the  great  writers, 
poets,  composers,  who  live  through  their 
works  rather  than  through  the  power  of 
their  personalities  as  individuals.  But 
that  other  kind  of  greatness,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  force  of  character,  in 
deeds,  in  intangible  power  over  the  course 
of  history,  is  more  rarely  found  but  more 
surely  recognized.  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington personified  it  as  few  others  in 
history. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  Lincoln 
would  say  were  he  to  see  the  country  that 


was  the  cradle  of  a  new  era  in  the 
production  of  both  cotton  and  firearms 
and  set  the  pattern  of  today's  industrial 
mass  production. 
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has  developed  so  unimaginably  since  his 
time.  We  do  not  know  what  his  remedy 
would  be  for  the  new  perplexities  that 
confront  our  time.  All  we  can  surely 
know  is  that  character,  idealism,  firmness 
in  the  right  are  in  themselves  answers. 
They  worked  in  his  day;  they  will  work 
in  ours. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


The  liberty  loving  peoples  of  every  land  cherish  with  grateful  appreciation 
the  life  story  and  accomplishments  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  commoner 
of  American  history  and  the  champion  of  human  freedom  and  the  equality  of 
all  mankind  before  the  law. 

The  foundation  of  his  career  in  private  and  public  life,  was  laid  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  humble  and  primitive  environments,  where  from  bitter  ex- 
periences he  learned  the  necessity  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  the  dignity  of 
honest  toil. 

His  remarkable  leadership  as  President  of  the  American  Republic  during  the 
war  between  the  States  of  our  Federal  Union,  was  marked  with  a  well  balanced 
combination  of  wisdom,  tact,  genius  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions  tem- 
pered by  tolerance,  sympathy  and  charity. 

When  the  war  was  successfully  concluded,  and  the  States  of  the  South  were 
prostrated  in  the  ruins  of  defeat  and  the  gloom  of  despair,  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  assume  the  role  of  a  conqueror,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  erring  sister  States,  had  not  succeeded  in  severing,  but  had 
merely  strained,  the  bonds  of  National  unity j  and  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

While  in  the  very  act  of  extending  sympathy  and  forgiveness  to  the  states  so 
recently  at  war,  he  met  with  a  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  zea- 
lot. There  is  little  doubt  that  had  he  been  spared  to  put  into  practice  his 
plans  for  restoring  peace  and  good  will,  and  healing  the  wounds  of  fratri- 
cidal war,  the  South  would  have  been  spared  much  of  the  cruel  tragedies  of 
reconstruction. 

The  record  of  his  life  and  humane  accomplishments,  is  not  the  property  of 
any  political  party,  race,  creed  or  nation,  but  is  the  sacred  heritage  of 
all  who  have,  or  long  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  will  ever  stand; 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  rugged  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  cleaves  the  storm; 
Tho  'round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  Sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  " 

-  Composed  by  W.  E.  McCroskey  of  Spokane,  who  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  South. 


WHAT     MAKES     LINCOLN     LOVABLE    more    than    any    other 
one     thing     is     the     perfect     combination     of     humility     and 
strength.       No    pride    for    him,    no    arrogance,    none    even    of    what 
most"  people    would    call     self-respect,    meaning    a    care     for     what 
other    people    thought.       His    inner    life    was    always   with   realities, 
things    too    real,    in    too    just    a    perspective,    for    self-appreciation 
to    hold    a  part.      Charity   for  others  was  a  natural    sis-         MODESTYAND 
ter  to  humility  about   himself,  and   unfaltering  determi-         strength 
nation   was   perfectly   consistent   with    both.       Pomp  and 
ceremony    raised    no    awe    in    him.      The    beating    in    human    veins 
was    what     he     heard,    and     heard    with     a     fulness    of    music    that 
comes    only    to    the    richest    natures.       It    is    his    trueness    that    we 
love,   the    absence    of    artifice,    of     convention,    of    vanity,    of    any 
false    value:     the    strength    of     character    and     insight,    wedded     to 
the.    simplicity    and    gentleness  'of    a    noble    heart. 


ME 


EMORIES    OF    GREAT  MEN    are    recognized   everywhere  as  an 

enrichment  and  exaltation  of  general  life.      Models  are  needed 

not    only    in    knowledge,    business,     and   art,    but    in   the   conduct    of 

life,    in    ideals,  in    personality  and    character.      And    our    great    men 

live    more    actually    for    posterity   when    their    environment    also    is 

kept    alive.      The   little    things   about   them,    the    houses   they   lived 

in,    their    very   clothes,    increase    the    vividness  of    pos- 

memorials  terity's   acquaintance,    even  as   actually  to    know  a   man 

in    his    personal    setting    is    different    from    hearing    the 

principal    things    that    he    has   done.      Therefore     is    it   that     Mount 

Vernon    is    one    of    America's    dearest     treasures.       Therefore    is    it 

that   if,    on    this  opportune    occasion,    Lincoln's    birthplace    can    be 

turned    over    to   a   national     popular  association,    like   the   one    which 

controls  the  home  of  Washington,   something   will    have   been   done 

to   increase   the   treasures 

'Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,   images,   and   precious  thoughts, 
That  shall  not  die,  and  can  not    be  destroyed." 
Our   own    part    in    this    preserving   step    is    not    to    last.      The     sug- 
gestion   only    is    what     comes     from    us,    the    seizure    of    the    pass- 
ing  opportunitv,    and    we    rapidly    disappear,    leaving   the    people   to 
tend    what    is    wholly    theirs. 


AMERICA'S    GREAT    MEN 
*>■    suroass.    in     number     and 


in  the  field  of  public  service  far 
surpass,  in  number  and  importance,  those  whom  we  have 
produced  in  any  other  line — in  history,  literature,  science,  or 
art.  It  was  Gladstone's  opinion  that  nowhere  at  any  time  had 
there  been  gathered  together  a  group  of  statesmen  to  equal 
those  who  surrounded  Washington — Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  Madison,  Jay,  and  a  number  of  others  deserving 
to  be  ranked  with  these.  Since  then  we  have  had  others  stand- 
ing high — Marshall,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay — but  since  Wash- 
ington none  who  equals  Lincoln  in  significance  to  the  nation. 
And  n  humanity,  in  personal  representativeness,  in  universality 
of  feeling,  Lincoln  stands  for  the  people,  of  all  kinds 
\lCOLN  and     all    places,     more    than    any    other    of     our    states- 

men of  any  period.  The  most  humorous  of  our 
le  was  also  most  sympathetic  and  of  the  deepest  ■ 
'I  never  heard  him  utter  a  complaint,"  said  (".rani. 
"nor  cast  a  censure."  And  Lowell  spoke  of  him  as  "sagacious, 
patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame."  Morally,  in  other  words, 
in  attributes  of  heart,  his  greatness  was  preeminent.  None  of 
our  great  men  means  so  much  to  our  hearts  as  Lincoln.  For 
none  is  the  love  of  the  people  so  intimate  and  so  warm.  And 
in  none  arc  found  so  many  qualities  which  can  serve  as  the 
inspiration  of  all  of  us  in  daily  life.  "What  Lincoln  would  have 
done"  is  tin;  best  guide  the  memory  of  any  American  statesman 
gives    to    Ins    compatriots    to-day,     in    public    or    in     private    walks. 


leaders, 
charity. 
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No  Respecter  of  Persons. 

"Lincoln  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon man,  but  he  did  not  when  President 
attempt  to  govern  by  means  of  common 
men.  He  surrounded  himself  in  official 
life,  for  the  most  part,  with  men  of  training 
in  government  affairs,  and  he  had  no  an- 
tipathy toward  any  man  who  had  had  supe- 
rior social  associations  to  his  own.  An  in- 
cident of  that  is  the  confidence  he  placed  in 
John  Hay — a  litterateur,  scholar  and  poet. 
And  while  he  was  in  the  White  House  he 
may  have  shocked  his  visitors  by  his  un- 
couth  attitudes;    nevertheless,   he   observed 

|  all  the  forms  that  were  usual  and  according 

'to  the  traditions  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

I  "When  Lincoln  was  in  Illinois  his  ac- 
quaintances were  mainly  the  ordinary  run 
of  politicians,  and  hardly  any  of  his  friends 

'  rose  to  national  importance.  Two  excep- 
tions were  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  long  time  a 
member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Minister  to  France,  and  Senator  Ly- 
man Trumbull.     He  was  very  little  known 

in  the  East,  and  was  nominated  by  western 
votes.     An    interesting    result    of    Lincoln's 

friendship  with  Washburne  was  that  Wash- 
burne first  introduced  to  his  notice  Ulysses 


S.  Grant.  Washburne  had  known  Grant 
at  Galena,  111.,  and  took  him  out  of 
the  tannery  where  he  was  working  for-h^ 
motions  .were-  xH  made  at  the  rcouest  of 
father,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  Grant's  military  pro- 
motions were  all  made  at  the  request  of 
Washburne,  although  his  requests  had  their 
foundations    in    Grant's    achievements. 

"Lincoln  was  wonderful  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  and  had  tremendous 
I  influence  on  the  history  of  his  time.  If  he 
had  not  died  he  would  have  been  able 
through  the  force  of  the  publie  opinion 
which  was  back  of  him,  to  reunite  the 
country,  and  the  hideous  record  of  recon- 
struction would  not  have  been  written.     All 
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established 


the  historical  documents  have 
beyond  peradventure  that  the 
uniting  the  country  which  Andrew  Johnson 
attempted  to  carry  out  was  Lincoln's  plan, 
and  the  public  opinion  which  was  not  back 
of  Johnson  would  have  supported  Lincoln 
and  he  alone  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
i  trol  the  revengeful  radicalism  which  took 
i  his  plan  away  from  Johnson  and  destroyed 
it  and  substituted  a  different  policy. 
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The   Savior    of   Our 
Country 

Insured  to  us  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  the  perpetuation  of  the  benefits 
we  derive  from  the  Government  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  individual  possession 
of  property  can  be  made  sure  against 
many  forms  of  accident  and  disaster 
by  sound  insurance. 

(AGENT'S  CARD) 
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Interest  in  the  character  and  dramatic 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
reawakened  during  the  Great  War  by  the 
numerous  references  in  the  Press  to  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  great  American 
Statesman  under  circumstances  which,  if 
not  altogether  similar,  were  in  many 
respects  analagous  to  those  with  which  the 
Allies  have  found  themselves  confronted, 
Lincoln's  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of 
Democratic  Principles,  and  the  securing 
by  the  terms  of  Peace  of  the  essential 
objects  for  which  the  North  engaged  in  the 
war,  have  been  cited  as  a  wise  precedent 
for  guidance  in  the  recent  conflict.  The 
time,  accordingly,  seems  ripe  for  a  popular 
study  of  the  Hero  of  the  great  American 
Civil  War,  and  of  the  problems  with  which 
he  was   called  upon  to  deal. 


WHAT'S  COMING... IN  1960? 

Students  of  the  cycle  theory  of  cos- 
mic behavior  received  an  alarming 
jolt  a  few  days  after  F.D.R.'s 
death,  when  they  paused  to  consider 
the  fact  that  every  President  elected 
at  twenty-year  intervals  for  exactly  one 
hundred  years  has  died  in  office.  Here 
is   the  record: 

1840— William     Henry    Harrison 
I860— Abraam    Lincoln 
1880— James  A.  Garfield 
1900— William   McKinley 
1920— Warren    G.    Harding 
1940— Franklin    D.    Roosevelt 

The  whole  field  of  cycle  patterns  is 
a  challenge  to  science.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  group  which  calls  itself  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Cycles.  Research 
has  disclosed  some  striking  evidence. 

Many  meteorologi .is  have  long  con- 
tended that  our  weather  repeats  its 
general  pattern  in  23-year  periods. 
Droughts  seem  to  occur  about  once 
every  seven  years.  Elephants  thrive  and 
decline  in  regular  62-year  periods.  Pros- 
perity and  depression  cycles  rotate  in 
54-year  stretches. 

Because  salt  is  a  key  material  in 
countless  industrial  processes,  statisti- 
cians for  35  years  have  used  its  con- 
sumption averages  as  a  yardstick  for 
future  business  trends.  On  this  basis 
analysts  forecast  a  steady  drop  in  in- 
dustrial activity  after  the  end  of  the 
war  for  a  three-year  period,  after  which 
a  boom  is  due. 

Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  a  distinguished  cyc- 
ler, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
general  patterns  of  world  history  repeat 
themselves  every  45  years.  He  calcu- 
lates that  the  world  is  headed  for  an- 
other tumultous  era  beginning  around 
1960. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  ill-omen  of 
the  20-year  cycle  for  Presidents  who 
die  in  office  is  sure  to  dissuade  the 
more  superstitious  from  aspiring  to  the 
White  House    19   years   from   now! 

Lawrence  H.   Singer 
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WINNER   GETS   TRIP 
TO  LINCOLN  SHRINES 

Picture    On    Back    Page. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fechtman.  Qhicago, 
winner  of  the  oratorical  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Union  League  club 
of  Chicago,  in  observance  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  anniversary,  visited 
the  Lincoln  Shrines  in  Springfield 
and  Old  Salem  park  yesterday,  as 
her  award.  Miss  Fechtman,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Dorothea  McCul- 
lough,  of  the  public  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  Union  league,  arrived 
in  Springfield  Tuesday  evening  on 
the  Lincoln  Limited.  They  were  met 
by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Holbrook  in  her  Lin- 
coln car  and  escorted  to  Hotel  Abia- 


Lincoln, 


the' 


stay  in  the  city. 

Lincoln's  home  and  tomb  were 
among  the  places  visited  yesterday 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
trip  was  made  to  Old  Salem  park. 
Miss  Fechtman  and  Miss  McCul- 
lough  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Holbrook 
at  dinner  last  evening  at  her  home. 

Miss  Fechtman  will  visit  the  his- 
torical library  this  morning  and  will 
return   to    Chicago    in    the   afternoon". 


STUDENT  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE— Miss  Dorothy 
Fechtman  of  Chicago,  visited  the  Illinois  Shrines  in 
Springfield  and  Old  Salem  park  yesterday,  as  an  award 
for  writing  the  best  oration  on  "Lincoln's  Service  to 
Humanity.  What  Does  It  Mean  to  Me"  sponsored  by 
the  Union  League  club  of  Chicago.. 
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CRITIC  ASSAILED 

MEETING 


J.  W.  Crabtree  Declares  Eman- 
cipator Is  Still  Idol  of  Ameri- 
can Children 


LOS  ANGELES,  Calif.,  July  3  (A. 
P.). — Lincoln  may  have  had  a 
schizoid  maniac  personality,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation secretary,  said  today,  but  the 
great  emancipator  is  still  the  idol  of 
American  school  children. 

"It  must  be  painful  to  the  Nation's 
teachers,"  Crabtree  told  20,000  edu- 
cators attending  the  final  session  of 
the  association's  convention,  "to 
learn  after  so  many  years  that  Asa 
A.  Brill,  of  New  York,  has  dissected 
Lincoln's  mentality  and  made  the 
startling   announcement." 

"Above  all,  teachers  before  accept- 
ing such  conclusions  would  want  to 
see  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
Brill's  own  mentality,"  he  said.  "Des- 
pite all,  Lincoln  will  remain  the 
idol  of  American  teachers  and  chil- 
dren." 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  use 
by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion to  assemble  material  on  which 
to  base  "desirable  social-economic 
goals  of  America"  was  authorized  by 
the  board  of  directors  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  budget  committee. 

Miss  Sarah  Fahey,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  president  of  the  de- 
partment of  class  room  teachers  of 
the-  national  organization.  Mary 
Ralls,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  elected 
vice  president;  Jeanette  Brown, 
Cleveland,  secretary,  and  Daisy  Lord, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  East  regional  di- 
rector. 

A  slight  flurry  marked  the  routine 
of  officially  adopting  resolutions: 

William  E.  Henrie,  New  York 
teacher,  took  exception  to  the  law 
observance  clause  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion pertaining  primarily  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. He  sought  its  elimination;  re- 
maining membsrs  of  the  New  York 
dslegation  voted  him  down. 
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An  Estimate  of  Lincoln 

Found  Among  the  Papers  of 
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TURNED  HIS   defeat   for   the   Senate   into 

a  success  for  the  presidency. 

Took  into  the  Cabinet  his  rivals,  and 
made  them  his  ministers  and  servants. 

Conquered  the  rebellion. 

Liberated  the  slaves. 

Outwitted  all  the  intrigues  against  him 
in  Cabinet  and  camp. 

Gave  his  implacable  rival  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship. 

Disarmed  all  criticism  by  shouldering  all 
faults. 

Consolidated  his  party  and  increased  his 
majorities. 

Held  the  people  to  their  great  task. 

Made  the  strongest  argument  for  peace 
and  the  best  defense  of  war. 

Gave  in  his  Springfield  prayer,  his  Get- 
tysburg address,  and  his  second  inaugural 
the  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  utterances 
of  his  time. 

Forcible  in  speech  and  faultless  in  logic, 
lie  enriched  the  language  with  new 
thoughts,  new  definitions,  new  maxims,  new 
parables  and  new  proverbs. 

Was  a  true  type  and  exemplar  of  his 
country,  his  race  and  his  government. 

Wore  honor  without  pride,  and  wielded 
power  without  oppression. 

Lived  like  a  peasant  by  necessity  of  birth 
and  fortune,  reigned  like  a  monarch  by 
right  of  representative  instinct,  native  in- 
tellect, the  wisdom  of  humility,  and  love  of 
his  fellowmen. 

Died  a  martyr,  and  was  wept  by  the  civil- 
ized world.     C4**±L+f4     T^^L^ 
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IE  YOU  DISCOURAGED? 


^ 


could6 1,KS/lAbraham    Lincoln    were    ™>r       « 

he  wanted  W°Uld  walk   miles   to  borrow    boof-'s 

leSture1'^0]?!^8  aU°w£f  ffi    he    ran    *»"    4 

tt  ,         iluIiois,   and  was  badly   swamned 

Entering-    politics    ; 
again  was  defeated. 

Se^te  ^^as^a^^^e^    *.     United     States 

P^Itol^wL60^^^^     f0r    «»     Vice- 
In   1858,  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas 


i    for    Congress 


'ra«  l   il   encou 
-J    discouraging 
of    yourself,    eve,i    Li 
Doesn't  it  make  you 


o    a   lug    caDin;    to   make    a   snrvp<i<! 
feel  ashamed  to  get  discouraged? 


